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Introduction 


Clint Enns 


John Porter and | first met in 2010 at the Winnipeg 
Cinematheque, where he showed up to a screening of his 
work dressed as a super 8 sheriff, complete with kid's cowboy 
hat, plastic badge, one of his many super 8 shirts, and two toy 
cap guns in holsters. We all thought he was amadman given 
that we didn't know he was wearing this costume for Shootout 
with Rebecca (1983), a film/live performance in which John 
duels it out with his on-screen nemesis. The films | saw that 
night were entirely unique and demonstrated a mastery over 
medium, space, and time while still maintaining a childlike 
sense of play and curiosity. Since moving to Toronto in 2011, 
| have had the opportunity to see many of John's other films 
and we have developed a lasting friendship out of our love of 
moving image culture. 


There are many affinities between John's films and his docu- 
mentary photo portraits. In fact, many of John's films reflect 
the main purpose of his photography, namely, to document 
an event or performance. For instance, many of 
his Condensed Rituals can be seen as documentations of 
ephemeral events, like his 1976 film Santa Claus Parade or 
his 1978/1979 documentation of the rides at the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Amusement Park. His Camera Dances, 
such as Shovelling Snow (1992) and Light Sleeper (2010/2011), 
can be seen as documentations of his performances involving, 
you guessed it, shovelling snow (one of John's favourite 
activities) and sleeping (another one of John's favourite 
activities). The composition and subject matter of his films 
and photographs are often chosen to provide historical 
insight into the events depicted, that is, to include informa- 
tion about the location and time in which they were shot. 
Furthermore, John's dedication to the act of documentation 
and his use of extra-diegetic text (in the form of written 
captions for his photographs and oral descriptions for 
his film presentations) transform the films and photographs 
from mere documentation into significant works of historical 
importance. 


The photos in this book were selected for their documentary 
value, with attention paid in each case to the aesthetic quality 
of the photo, the historical importance of the event, the 
filmmakers present, and the technologies on display. It is 
worth stating that John and | did not make a conscious effort 
to exclude any filmmakers; however, in view of the limited 
space of this book, | am positive that many great filmmakers 
(local and otherwise) will have been left out. In fact, John 


has over 1,000 subjects in his collection, and this book only 
contains a portion of them. Given that both John and | 
are anti-hierarchical, it is not the intention of this book 
to develop or promote a canon, but we would be ecstatic 
if this project brought some attention to any of the 
filmmakers documented. Following the philosophy of 
Helen Hill we believe that a filmmaker is anyone who 
makes a film, hence emerging filmmakers are presented 
here alongside established filmmakers. With that said, the 
subjects presented in this book inevitably reflect John's 
personal and political interests, which include his devotion 
towards super 8, bicycles, and DIY /alternative modes of 
filmmaking, in addition to his support of community 
building and his opposition to censorship. 


John and | would like to acknowledge the support of the 
Canada Council for the Arts and of the8fest (in particular, 
Milada Kovacova, Andrew James Paterson, and Scott Miller 
Berry), which made this project possible. We would like to 
extend our deepest gratitude to our copy editors Cameron 
Moneo and Andrew James Paterson, and to our designer 
Leslie Supnet. Finally, we would like to thank all of the 
writers who contributed thoughtful essays and interviews 


to this book, namely, Scott MacDonald, Nicole Gingras 
(and Jeffrey Moore), Tess Takahashi, and Dot Tuer. 
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the years have helped me reach this accomplishment, 
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and then my sister Nancy helped me get into the Film and 
Photography program at Ryerson University. 
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printing the negative's full frame, without cropping, a tech- 
nique | later also applied to my in-camera edited super 8 
films. Christina Zeidler gave me my first major exhibition of 
100 photos at the Gladstone Hotel in 2007, and those prints 
formed the foundation of this book. | am delighted that you 
can see Edie, Christina, Clint, and most of his team in photos 
in this book. 


To all of my subjects, | am grateful for their cooperation and 
patience with me, especially those who provided beautiful 
backgrounds by lugging their film projectors to unusual 
locations. The standout among them is Martin Heath, who 
provides a “mobile cinema-for-hire” service in Toronto and 
operates CineCycle, the world's only underground cinema 
and bicycle repair shop capable of projecting 35mm, 16mm, 
9.5mm, 8mm, and super 8 film. 


| am grateful to the programmers who invited me to show 
my films in their cities, allowing me to photograph members 
of their unique film scenes. For example when Steve Anker 
invited me to the San Francisco Cinematheque in 1993, | 
captured some real gems: Dominic Angerame at Canyon 
Cinema; Greta Snider and Craig Baldwin at Craig's 
Other Cinema; and by amazing serendipity, Donna Kerness 
Walence and her and Hope Morris daughter Tiana drop- 
ping in on George Kuchar's video production class at the Art 
Institute and dancing in his disco scene. 


To all those who regret not appearing in this book, | share 
your regret. lve photographed 1,000 wonderful subjects 
but most of those photos were not successful for technical 
or aesthetic reasons, and there are countless other subjects 
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| hope this book will boost Toronto's alternative film 
community, one of the world's best and most active. Please 
also visit my website super8porter.ca, which attempts to do 
likewise with: detailed listings of all the screenings since 2005 
documented by my photos; my written histories; my Visiting 
Filmmakers Map of Toronto locating many of the venues in 
my photos; and other resources. 


Essays 


Documenting Devotion: A Brief History of North American CineScenes 


Scott MacDonald 


All art-making, including all levels of the production of 
cinematic art, can be understood as a spiritual enterprise. 
Indeed, | would argue that the ongoing discourse of various 
forms and levels of film production that characterizes film history 
from its earliest moments represents, in essence, a modern 
re-direction of a deep human commitment to spirituality 
that in earlier centuries was primarily focused on religion. For 
those committed to the cinematic arts, one embodiment of 
spirit, at least until very recently, was the aesthetically/polit- 
ically committed inscription of light/Light on and through 
the ever-so-fragile filmstrip within the quiet, intimate 
darkness of the movie theatre. Of course, over the decades 
the Hollywood film industry came to think of itself as the 
One True Church, and while few of the cathedrals of cinema 
built during the 1920s and 1930s remain, sizable multiplexes, 
now using digital projection, have become ubiquitous, and 
during the holidays (the holy days) they swarm with activity. 


For many devotees of cinema, however, screenings of major 
industry releases at multiplexes have never been enough to 
adequately feed the spirit. As a result, during the century-plus 
since the emergence of the Cinématographe, various alter- 
native forms of exhibition dedicated to a wider sense of the 
history of cinema have developed. They have provided “prot- 
estant” alternatives: opportunities for experiencing forms 
of cinema that explicitly and/or implicitly protest against 
industry dominance and its ways of representing the world. 
In many instances, these alternatives have generated scenes 
devoted to progressive cinema, serving small, dedicated 
communities of cinéastes. 


Alternatives to the excesses and disappointments of industrial 
cinema have nearly always required exhibition venues outside 
the network of commercial first-run theatres. During the 1920s, 
especially in Europe, many of those dedicated to cinemat- 
ic resistance to industrial cinema found their way into the 
film society movement, which may have begun in France as 
a growing network of cinéclubs dedicated to presenting films 
thought to be too aesthetically daring or politically dangerous 
for commercial theatres. The film society movement quickly 
spread across Europe, into the United Kingdom, and to a lesser 
extent, even into the United States and Canada. In 1929 Symon 
Gould's Film Guild in New York City was successful enough to 
open a theatre designed by Friedrich Kiesler. This theatre was 
part of the little-theatre movement of the 1920s, a small, loose 
network of theatres dedicated to the art of cinema? 


By the 1930s a Canadian film society movement had become 
a national phenomenon, and in 1935 a meeting was held in 
Ottawa to establish a national film organization—it came to 
be known as the Canadian Federation of Film Societies. 
Throughout North America film societies? made available, 
often to what would now be considered sizable audiences, 
programs of short films not considered appropriate for 
commercial theatres, as well as new and classic features that 
could not (or could no longer) get distribution. By 1937 the 
Vancouver Film Society, probably the largest in Canada, 
boasted 2,000 members. The film society movement in 
Canada, and the Vancouver Film Society in particular, seem 
fertile fields for research.* While it is difficult to assess the 
nature of the scenes created by particular film societies, it is 
equally difficult to imagine that these alternative screenings 
did not create engaged communities of cine-aficionados. 


The film society movement was slowed by the catastrophe 
of the Second World War, though ironically the rise of 
Nazism and the aftermath of the war's devastation helped to 
instigate a substantial film society movement in the United 
States. Amos Vogel was a member of a film society in his 
native Vienna, Austria, until 1938, when he fled the 
expanding Nazi influence, ultimately to end up in the Unit- 
ed States, where he and his wife Marcia Vogel founded 
Cinema 16 in 1947. After the war, American Frank Stauffacher 
was stationed in Europe, where he was able to develop a 
sense of film history that reached beyond the mainstream 
commercial feature. When he returned to California, film- 
making had become a passion, and his hunger to find other 
filmmakers working outside the mainstream and to develop 
an audience for their films led to the establishment of the 
Art in Cinema film society at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art in 1946. By September 1947 Vogel and Stauffacher were 
in contact; they quickly became regular correspondents and 
collaborators, and by the 1950s their leadership had resulted 
in a sizable network of film societies across the United States. 


While Cinema 16, Art in Cinema, the Vancouver Film 
Society, and other film societies across North America 
ministered to audiences far smaller than those that frequented 
commercial cinemas, almost from the beginning some of 
these organizations were able to attract what today would 
seem remarkably large audiences. Art in Cinema regularly 


drew 500 members to the San Francisco Museum of Art 
and more than that to the University of California, once the 
Art in Cinema series expanded to a second venue in Berkeley 
in March 1947. Cinema 16 was even more successful, in part 
because early on Vogel made Cinema 16 his livelihood and 
devoted all of his energies to it (Stauffacher worked as a 
commercial artist to support himself and his filmmaking; Art 
in Cinema was not a money-earning activity). At the height 
of its popularity and influence, Cinema 16 boasted 7,000 
members who filled a 1,600-seat auditorium for each of two 
shows once a month at the High School of the Fashion 
Industries in Manhattan's garment district. Cinema 16 would 
also hold monthly shows at two and sometimes three first- 
run theatres at various uptown Manhattan locations. 


There were other alternative exhibition options between the 
1920s and 19505, including the network of cinema clubs that 
ministered to amateur filmmakers: men and women who 
often took their work quite seriously, but generally func- 
tioned outside both the commercial film world and the art 
world. By the late 1920s, the American Amateur Cinema 
League, founded in 1926, was ministering to thousands of 
non-professional filmmakers through amateur cinema clubs 
across the country (there were 250 clubs on its roles by 1927), 
providing information, offering national awards, and also, as 
Patricia R. Zimmermann explains, sponsoring "screenings . . . 
by society people in their private homes.” During the Great 
Depression, Tom Brandon, founder of Garrison Films, a 
distribution company dedicated to the exhibition of Russian 
communist films, established a circuit of screening venues 
across the American Midwest dedicated to labourers and 
farmers interested in unionizing. In 1934 Brandon reported 
on the way in which his network functioned: "The operator 
travels in an old Ford from town to town, but his 16 millimeter 
sound projector is new and does the job well. The farmers 
eat it up. They flock in from miles around, and see the 
pictures in barns, schools, town halls; once even in a big 
funeral parlor loaned by a friendly mortician.”* 


Of course, all these efforts to develop new possibilities for 
seeing a wider variety of films are a function of the fact that 
from the 1920s through 1950s, there were few places where 
Americans and Canadians could see anything but first- or 
second-run commercial features and shorts; and early on, 
television offered only the most limited kinds of programming. 


Film society members do seem to have been interested in 
what we would consider experimental or avant-garde forms 
of film, but only within wide-ranging programs that also 
presented, indeed that highlighted, classic American shorts 
and features no longer in circulation, informational docu- 
mentaries of various kinds, political films, and commercial 
features from abroad (often, features that included more 
liberal attitudes about nudity and the depiction of sexuality)— 
that is, many of the forms of moving-image media that by 
the late 1960s and early 1970s were becoming ubiquitous on 
television, in film series at institutions of higher learning, and 
at museums across the country. As many of these kinds of 
film became more widely available, the nature of "alternative" 
screenings was continually redefined. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, a new kind of alternative screening 
venue developed that, for a time, seemed more stable than a 
film society: the new excitement about seeing and making forms 
of cinema that implicitly critiqued commercial movie-making 
generated institutions, often supported by government 
arts funding, that provided both workshop opportunities and 
regular screenings. In New York City, there was the Millen- 
nium Film Workshop and the Collective for Living Cinema; 
in Toronto, there was The Funnel Experimental Film Theatre; 
in Minneapolis/St. Paul, Film in the Cities. These combined 
workshop/screening venues developed in many cities. The 
early film societies tended to be membership organiza- 
tions—the only way to avoid the widespread censorship of 
film in those days. Generally, they seem to have been geared 
to audiences made up of art-interested, upper-middle-class 
adults (the membership of Cinema 16 was generated by an 
annual advertisement in the New York Times). These new 
organizations were geared to young people, and the (limited 
but crucial) governmental support they received allowed 
those who frequented the screenings or used the workshop 
facilities to do so at minimal cost. And just as importantly 
they generated small communities dedicated to cinematic 
experimentation—small but energetic scenes that enlivened 
the cultural landscape of their cities, and became, for those 
living farther away, pilgrimage destinations where individuals 
living in more isolated circumstances could re-energize and 
feel part of a national/international network of like-minded 
cinéastes. 


While some of these experimental workshop/screening centres 


continue to exist (there is the Northwest Film Forum in 
Seattle, Washington; Squeaky Wheel in Buffalo, New York; 
and UnionDocs in Brooklyn, which specializes in experimen- 
tal documentary), economic conditions during recent de- 
cades, as well as other developments, have redirected the 
interest in alternative forms of cinema and the desire for 
communities of cinéastes dedicated to progressive media 
into new directions: most obviously, into the ever-prolif- 
erating world of film festivals; and into what have come to 
be called "microcinemas.” 


The sheer number of film festivals has become remarkable, 
and of course, the best known of the festivals— Cannes, 
Toronto, Berlin, Telluride, Sundance, New York, Locamo— 
seem primarily geared to relatively affluent film-goers. Less 
glitzy scenes have developed around smaller festivals, some- 
times dedicated to particular forms of alternative cinema (the 
Chicago Underground Film Festival, for example; and the 
Camden International Film Festival in tiny Camden, Maine, 
which focuses on documentary; or the Images Festival 
in Toronto, which is dedicated to experimental film and 
video), as well as alongside major festivals (for some years 
“Views from the Avant-Garde” was a programming series 
at the New York Film Festival—now re-branded as “Projec- 
tions —and “Wavelengths” is a series at the Toronto 
International Film Festival [TIFF]). These festivals provide 
crucial nodal points for cinéastes who gather annually to 
share their excitement about the ongoing evolution of 
alternatives to mass-market cinema. 


Judging from my limited exposure to it, the recent microcinema 
movement is the embodiment of an attitude expressed by 
Tom Gunning in an influential article published in the Winter 
1989-90 issue of Motion Picture, titled “Towards a Minor 
Cinema: Fonoroff, Herwitz, Ahwesh, Lapore, Klahr and 
Solomon.” Here Gunning argues that the younger filmmakers 
who most interest him forswear aspiration to mastery, fash- 
ioning from their marginality films that “assert no vision of 
conquest, make no claims to hegemony’; while an earlier 
generation of filmmakers might have worked at breaking out 
of the avant-garde ghetto, these new filmmakers “proudly 
wear the badge of the ghetto.” Contemporary microcin- 
emas minister to audiences who accept and embrace their 
culturally “minor” status and that of the filmmakers they gather 
to see. Indeed, they attend microcinemas in part because of 
the intimacy of these microcinema scenes and because the 


films shown and the filmmakers who make them have chosen 
a more intimate way of functioning as film artists. 


As the term microcinema suggests, this network of exhibition 
venues now spread across North America is made up of very 
small, intimate communities of women and men who gather 
to enjoy forms of cinema that have virtually no chance of 
being seen in first-run theatres, on television, or even within 
many educational institutions. YouTube, Vimeo, and other 
online sites have made some work available, but in general, 
at the cost of seeing the work as it was meant to be seen. 
During the past two decades, the microcinema movement 
has provided many audiences with momentary reprieves 
from a contemporary culture characterized by violence and 
hysterical consumption, and by doing so, has helped to maintain 
the vitality of the independent filmmaking movement that 
germinated during the 1920s and flowered during the second 
half of the twentieth century. That a number of microcinemas 
happen to be housed in now-defunct churches is a coinci- 
dence that supports my sense of the microcinema 
movement as a cine-spiritual development. 


In the United States one key pioneering project that was 
based on the valuing of intimacy (of the micro) as a component 
of film-going, and that seems to have led the way toward the 
microcinema movement, was Bruce Baillie's original Canyon 
Cinema. Baillie describes Canyon's beginnings as follows: 


We started Canyon Cinema about 1960, in Canyon, California, over the 
hills from Oakland and Berkeley. Kikuko [Baillie's partner at the time] was 
paying the rent and giving me the chance to free up my time to make films. 
Immediately | realized that making films and showing films must go hand in 
hand, so | got a job at Safeway, took out a loan and bought a projector. We 
got an army surplus screen and hung it up real nice in the back yard of this 
house we were renting. Then wed find whatever films we could, including 
our own little things that were in progress - ‘we,’ there wasnt really any we, 
just myself for awhile - and show them. 


So | made a thing of it. | had no occupation. | couldnt get a real job any- 
where. So | thought, I'll invent my own occupation. | set up a little part of 
the house as an office. | had to call it something: | put up a little sign and it 
turned out to be “Canyon Cinema” with a light bulb next to it. Fairly soon, 
we had weekly showings. Kikuko made popcorn. The kids around the neigh- 
borhood gathered the community benches and chairs, and we d sit under 
the trees in the summer with all the dogs and people and watch French or 
Canadian Embassy films and National Film Board of Canada stuff, along 
with our own. | let it be known immediately that | had a place to show films, 
if any filmmakers were coming through town. | let Jonas [Mekas] know right 
away. ° 


The mood at Canyon Cinema seems to have been quite 
different from that of the scenes that developed around the 
19405-19505 film societies: Baillie was less involved in demon- 
strating film-goers connection with the world of High Culture 
and more involved in invigorating the local. By the mid- 
1960s, Baillie had been joined by Chick Strand, and Canyon 
had become a nomadic screening organization, presenting 
programs at various venues in the Bay Area, including Ernest 


Callenbach's backyard. Callenbach recalls, 


We would set up Bruce's old projector and a screen of some kind on the 
other end of the yard, and invite all the neighbors - because the soundtracks 
were often pretty raucous. And people would come in. lt was really a neat 
scene because Chicky Strand, who had, and probably still has, a real sense 
of drama, would wear a kind of witchy cloak and her long black hair down, 
and she would sit with a couple of candles in the garage that went through 
from the street to my back yard, and that was the “box office.” She would 
collect the money and chat with people, and then they d go on in, bringing 
sleeping bags and jugs of wine and so on. They d sort of crash all over the 
deck and after awhile we d show the films to maybe thirty or forty people. 
Not immense, but enough - and they were pretty regular; they would come 
... maybe once a month. Some of them helped out with Canyon operation 
in some way, but most people just showed up hoping to see something 
unusual.? 


This seems the very spirit of the microcinema. Indeed, when 
Rebecca Barton and David Sherman established their break- 
through microcinema Total Mobile Home in 1994—they 
hosted filmmakers and film screenings in their home in San 
Francisco, once a week from 1994 until 1997—they had Baillie's 
early Canyon Cinema in mind. During Total Mobile Home's 
first year Barton and Sherman organized a series of morning 
salons with Baillie where the connections between what they 
were doing and what Baillie had done were discussed. 


One crucial distinction between the current network of 
microcinemas and the other American experiments in 
alternative exhibition that have been mentioned is a function 
of our film-historical moment. The film society movement 
in the United States was possible because of the advent of 
financially accessible 16mm prints and projectors (of course, 
Cinema 16's name is a direct reference to this). Once 16mm 
became more accessible in the years following World War 
II, it became the gauge of choice for avant-garde filmmakers 
and remained so for more than half a century. Indeed, it 
remains the gauge of choice for a good many filmmakers 
even now, despite the shrinking support system for 16mm 
production and exhibition. Microcinemas provide support 


for filmmakers still working and exhibiting in 16mm, and in 
smaller gauges as well. This is a particularly valuable service 
to the field, made all the more significant since American 
academe, which for so many years depended on 16mm 
exhibition, has for the most part allowed this tried-and-true 
exhibition technology to disappear from campuses; smaller 
film gauges were never embraced, at least in American 
academe. Given the fact that so much of alternative cinema 
history has been produced in 16mm (and in “regular” 8mm 
and super 8), specifically for exhibition in those gauges, this 
abrogation of responsibility on the part of so many academics 
has the potential to do long-term damage to our sense of 
film history. Fortunately, the current network of microcine- 
mas, run and attended by true lovers of alternative media, is 
helping to keep the full range of film-historical achievement 
alive. 


Generally, individual microcinemas have limited financial 
resources; nevertheless, the ever-evolving microcinema 
network provides young (and not only young) filmmakers 
with a set of intimate screening spaces spread across North 
America, where new forms of cinema and cinema-related 
activities find enthusiastic and appreciative audiences in tiny 
but vibrant cinescenes. However, since microcinemas are 
micro, they tend to be under the radar for most conventional 
cinéastes—and often the scenes they have created are 
ignored by glossy periodicals, major newspapers, and even 
by periodicals devoted to cinema. Fortunately, there are 
those whose dedication to cinematic alternatives has created 
a broader consciousness of the remarkable work by women 
and men continuing to keep the full range of cinema alive. 
Few in North America have been as dedicated in this regard 
as Toronto's John “super 8” Porter, who has not only been 
recognized as a remarkably prolific filmmaker and a fervent 
supporter of alternative film venues in the Toronto area for 
decades, but also as a chronicler of the many cinescenes 
which he has been a member of and visited over the years. 
The images in the present collection capture the intimacy 
of alternative screening spaces and document the accom- 
plished individual makers whose work continues to create 
unpretentiously vibrant cinescenes across the continent. 
Porter's photographic tribute to alternative screening spaces 
and moments is a gift to all who love cinema—and a moving 
reminiscence of a life spent in spiritual devotion to what Stan 
Brakhage might call the Light of Cinema and the adventures 
of perception the world of cinema makes possible for us. 


1 For more information see Richard Abel, French Cinema: The First Wave, 1915-1929 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1984), which includes an excellent chapter on the development of the 
French cinéclub. 

2 For more information see Jan-Christopher Horak, “Introduction,” in Lovers of Cinema: The First 
American Film Avant-Garde, 1919-1945 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1995). 

3 For more information see Handbook for Canadian Film Societies, eds. Jean Beauvais and Guy L. 
Coté (Ottawa: [s.n.], 1959). 

4 For more information about the Vancouver Film Society's connection to the Toronto film scene see 
John Porter, “Toronto Artists’ Film Activity,” in Explosion in the Movie Machine: Essays and Documents 
on Toronto Artists’ Film and Video, ed. Chris Gehman (Toronto: Images Festival, 2013). 

5 Patricia R. Zimmermann, Reel Families: A Social History of Amateur Film (Bloomington/Indianapolis: 
Indiana University Press, 1995), 72. 

6 William Alexander, Film on the Left: American Documentary Film from 1931 to 1942 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1981), 37. 

7 Tom Gunning, “Towards a Minor Cinema: Fonoroff, Herwitz, Ahwesh, Lapore, Klahr and Solomon,” 
Motion Picture 3, nos. 1-2 (1989-90): 2. 

8 Scott MacDonald, A Critical Cinema 2 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992), 113-114. 


9 Unpublished interview with the author on November 6, 2002. 


L'homme de lumière / Man of Light 


Nicole Gingras 
Translated by Jeffrey Moore 


À ce jour, la filmographie de John Porter compte plus de 
trois cents titres, presque exclusivement des films super 8 
dont les premiers datent de 1968. Cinéaste prolifique et 
hyperactif dans la diffusion de son travail, Porter est également 
un ardent défenseur d'une pratique de cinéma indépendant. 
Tourner en super 8 est devenu un mode de vie, au sens où 
ce que voit le cinéaste déclenche en lui le désir de filmer. 
Désir? Voire frénésie, par exemple, lorsqu'en 1977, il tourne 
vingt-huit films dans une seule année. Mode de vie, certes, 
mais aussi manière d'être dans le monde, de s'inscrire dans le 
mouvement, celui des choses et des êtres - à la fois observa- 
teur et instigateur du mouvement. Filmer devient un mode 
de perception et de communication. 


Le cinéaste est rigoureux et pratique l'art du cadrage quil 
réaffirme dans ses performances avec projecteur. A-t-il une 
méthode? Obéit-il à un protocole préétabli? S'agit-il « sim- 
plement » d'obsessions développées pour des sujets (portrait, 
nature morte, paysage), d'une fascination pour des dispositifs 
en mouvement ou d'un passe-temps (sinterprétant comme 
une autre manifestation d'une obsession) ? En consultant 
la filmographie de John Porter, on déduit rapidement que 
certaines années le cinéaste était inséparable de sa caméra. 
Bien quil ait développé un sens de la durée, vivant littéralement 
le passage du temps seconde par seconde (ou image par 
image, pour reprendre une expression du cinéma d'anima- 
tion), la logique qui prévaut dans son cinéma ou l'élément 
déclencheur de ses tournages ne semble pas reposer sur un 
désir de documenter le temps, mais consiste plutót à observer le 
mouvement ou à créer des dispositifs d animation de l'image. 
Quatre approches de l’image en mouvement car- 
actérisent l'ensemble de sa production: les Rituels condensés, 
les Documentaires personnels, les Danses de caméra et les 
Danses de projecteur. En dépit de cette classification personnelle 
et trés évocatrice, offrant des points d'entrée dans son 
impressionnante filmographie, il semble qu'il ny ait aucun 
système (conceptuel ou théorique) qui régisse sa pratique, 
sauf le respect des contraintes inhérentes au médium super 
8 en lien avec la notion d'original.' Filmer est peut-être une 
manière pour John Porter d'être et de rester en mouvement. 


les cinémas de John Porter 

John Porter nous convie au rituel de la projection cinémato- 
graphique au sens le plus classique du terme et, par le fait 
méme, à la nature spécifique du cinéma: une salle dans l'obscurité, 
un projecteur, un projectionniste, un groupe de gens réunis 


To date, the filmography of John Porter comprises over three 
hundred titles, almost exclusively super 8 films, the earliest of 
which date back to 1968. A prolific filmmaker, highly active 
in presenting his own work, Porter is also an ardent defender 
of independent film practices. Shooting in super 8 became 
a way of life for the artist, in the sense that whatever he saw 
triggered a desire to film it. Desire? Perhaps frenzy is a better 
word: in 1977 alone, for instance, he made twenty-eight films. A 
way of life, certainly, but also a way of being in the world, of 
being part of its movement, its objects and beings—as both 
observer and instigator of the movement. Filming became a 
mode of perception, of communication. 


The filmmaker is rigorous in his approach, particularly with 
regard to framing, which he reaffirms in his performances 
with projectors. Does he have a method? A set protocol? 
Is it “simply” a matter of his obsessions with certain subjects 
(portraits, still lifes, landscapes), his fascination with 
mechanisms of movement; or is it a pastime (another word 
for obsession)? After glancing at John Porter's filmography, 
we can infer that in certain years the filmmaker and his camera 
were inseparable. Although he developed a sense of dura- 
tion, literally experiencing the passage of time second by 
second (or frame by frame, to use a term from animation), 
the prevailing logic or triggering device in his shootings does 
not seem to have stemmed from a desire to document time, 
but rather to observe movement, or to create image 
animation techniques. His overall production is characterized 
by four (self-described) approaches to the moving image: 
Condensed Rituals, Personal Documentaries, Camera Dances, 
and Projector Dances. Despite these personal and highly 
evocative categories, which provide entry points into his vast 
oeuvre, there would appear to be no system (conceptual or 
theoretical) in his practice, apart from a respect for the inherent 
restrictions of super 8 with regard to original versions. Filming 
is perhaps a way for John Porter to be—and to remain—in 
movement. 


cinematic forms 

John Porter invites us to a projection ritual in the classic sense 
of the term, and thus to the very essence of cinema: a room 
plunged in darkness, a projector, a projectionist, a group of 
people gathered together for the occasion, absorbed in a 


pour l'occasion et absorbés par une expérience les invitant 
simultanément à une perception du temps et du mouvement 
oü certaines images, certains sons captés dans l'instant, feront 
appel à leur mémoire. Cette expérience est vécue dans une 
forme d'immobilité que les corps réunis acceptent de 
conserver et quimpose la fascination pour les images pro- 
jetées. Chez Porter, l'expérience (l'émotion) est d'autant 
plus forte que le film est de courte durée: chaque film étant 
une condensation du temps, dont certains précipitent ou 
accélérent leur propre fin, leur propre disparition? 


Toutefois, le cinéma de John Porter est résolument unique? 
par sa maniére de cerner les événements en mouvement, 
d'animer un corps, une image, un objet ou un espace et pour 
l'affection que témoigne le cinéaste envers les sujets qu'il 
filme — affection et excitation perceptibles dans la voix du 
cinéaste lorsqu'il présente ses films. En effet, chaque soirée 
de projection de films de John Porter donne lieu à une 
expérience singuliére. Le cinéaste est présent; le projecteur, 
souvent au centre de la salle et, donc, prés des spectateurs. 
John Porter projette ses films (c'est un prérequis), les com- 
mente parfois simultanément à leur projection. ll invite le 
public à poser des questions ou à émettre un commentaire 
durant la projection - rompant avec la tradition du silence 
à respecter en salle de cinéma. Chaque programme est un 
savant regroupement de propositions esthétiques: certains 
sont sans son; pour d'autres, la narration est effectuée par le 
cinéaste, en direct durant la projection; d'autres encore font 
l'objet d'étonnantes performances avec le projecteur. Le 
corps du cinéaste devenu performeur est en action, un peu 
comme l'image est mise en mouvement par le dispositif cinémato- 
graphique. Assister à un programme de films de John Porter, 
c'est aussi pouvoir être enveloppé de la présence de l'artiste. 


« l've always been a performer. | was an actor before | start- 
ed photography or filmmaking, but | hated memorizing lines. 
l've decided that film itself, being a theatrical medium is a 
performance medium. | always consider the presentation of 
my films a performance. | like to be there in person to project 
the originals, and talk during them like live narration. »* 


présence 
« L'esprit est obscur, le fond de l'esprit est sombre, et c'est 
cette nature sombre qui explique et exige un corps. »° 


perception of time and movement in which certain images, 
certain sounds, internalized then and there, will call upon 
their faculties of memory. His sessions are experienced in a 
state of near-immobility, which the bodies gathered together 
agree to maintain, and which has been imposed by a fas- 
cination with the images. With Porter, the shorter the film, 
the stronger the emotional experience; each of his films is a 
condensation of time, some of which trigger or accelerate 
their own end, their own demise 


The cinema of John Porter is resolutely unique? in its manner of 
delineating events in movement, in animating a body, image, 
object, or space; and in the affection he shows for 
his subjects—affection and excitement perceptible in the 
filmmakers voice when presenting his works. Every one of 
Porter's screenings, in fact, is a singular event. He is present, 
along with the projector, often in the middle of the theatre, 
right next to the audience. He himself projects his films (a 
prerequisite), often commenting on them at the same time. 
He also invites comments or questions from the audience— 
breaking with the tradition of silence in the movie theatre. 
Each program is a skilful assembly of aesthetic propositions: 
some are silent; others are recounted in real time by the film- 
maker; still others are the subjects of intriguing performances 
with the projector. The body of the filmmaker/performer is 
set in motion in the same way the images are activated by 
the cinematic devices. To attend a John Porter program is 
to be infused with the presence of the artist. 


Ive always been a performer. | was an actor before | started 
photography or filmmaking, but | hated memorizing lines. I've 
decided that film itself, being a theatrical medium, is a perfor- 
mance medium. | always consider the presentation of my films 
a performance. | like to be there in person to project the origi- 
nals, and talk during them like live narration.‘ 


presence 
"[he mind is dark, the depths of the mind sombre, and it is 
this sombre nature that explains and requires a body.” 


La lumière rythme, structure l'existence. Par definition, 
par essence, par souci de faire voir ou de donner à voir, le 
cinéaste est un homme de la lumière. Plusieurs films de John 
Porter sont des expériences avec la lumière où sont captées 
des formes fantomatiques dont la source est parfois 
inexplicable ou impossible à reconnaître. John Porter joue 
avec la lumière. Ce qui m'intéresse dans ce cinéma, et je ne 
suis pas la seule, ce sont ces moments où le cinéaste devient 
lui-même caméra ou sujet photographique par excellence - 
son corps est le médium qui porte la lumière ou le mouve- 
ment, support auquel s'ancre le mouvement. Deux films de 
la série Danses de caméra incarnent cette idée de facon em- 
blématique: Firefly (1980) et Light Sleeper (2010-2011).5 Bien 
que trente ans les séparent, ils obéissent au méme mode 
opératoire: John Porter est à la fois performeur et cinéaste, 
et la lumière y joue un rôle de premier plan. Dans Light Sleeper, 
au cœur de l'image: corps-matériau d'une action qui s'est 
échelonnée sur dix heures, le cinéaste « se filme, performant 
un homme au sommeil léger, couché sous une couverture 
de lumières de Noël. »* Le spectateur perçoit d'abord des 
ondulations de lumière, très abstraites, et des motifs chatoy- 
ants: des images-lumières. L'effet est saisissant. Et puis, aux 
dernières secondes du film, certains discernent la forme d'un 
corps (ou la suggestion d'un corps) sous les lumières. Le 
cinéaste y est, à la fois, l'un des éléments de base du film (les 
autres étant la lumière et le temps) et celui qui actionne le 
dispositif de tournage (permettant de capter le déploiement 
de la lumière et Particulation du mouvement). Firefly? est 
tout aussi fascinant. « John improvise une performance 
pour caméra, faisant tournoyer autour de lui une lumière 
brillante attachée à une corde, selon une variété de motifs; la 
performance est filmée contre un mur noir. Le film est tourné 
en un seul plan, durant une heure, au rythme d'un photo- 
gramme par seconde. Avec ces expositions d'une seconde, 
les éclats de lumiére se multiplient par réfraction dans la 
lentille. »'° L'effet est déstabilisant: le corps filmé semble 
se dissoudre dans la lumière, ce qui n'est pas sans évoquer 
certaines expérimentations photographiques du XIX? siècle 
alors que le photographe tentait de fixer l'ectoplasme de 
personnes décédées ou simplement le déplacement d'un 
sujet dans l'espace. Filmer les modulations de lumière. 


corps à corps 

John Porter est derrière et devant sa caméra. Derrière la 
caméra, il est homme de l'instant ou de l'arrêt - cinéaste 
patient dans la saisie du mouvement image par image, dans 


Light gives existence its rhythm and structure. By definition, 
by their very nature, their desire to show or reveal, filmmakers 
are artists of light. Many of Porter's films, in fact, can be 
considered experiments with light, wherein ghost-like forms 
are captured, the source of which is at times inexplicable or 
impossible to discern. John Porter plays with light. As are 
many others, | am interested in those moments when Porter 
himself becomes a camera or photographic subject—when 
his body is the medium that conveys the light and move- 
ment, the support that anchors the movement. Two films 
from his series of Camera Dances exemplify this notion: 
Firefly (1980) and Light Sleeper (2010-2011)5 Although 
separated by thirty years, they have the same mode 
of operation: Porter is both performer and filmmaker, with 
light playing a central role. At the heart of the imagery of 
Light Sleeper is the body-material of an action extending 
over ten hours, the filmmaker "performing in his own film as 
a light sleeper under a blanket of Christmas lights." The viewer first 
sees abstract waves of light, along with shimmering patterns: 
light-images. The effect is quite striking. And then, in the 
final seconds of the film, the shape of a body (or the 
suggestion of a body) under the lights can be seen, at least 
by some. The filmmaker is at once a basic component of the 
film—the other components being light and time—and the 
trigger of the filming device, capturing the diffusion of light 
and positioning of the movement. Firefly? is equally fascinating. 
“John improvises a performance for the camera, spinning 
a bright, pinpoint light on a long cord, around himself in a 
variety of patterns, against a black background. À one-shot 
film, shot in one hour, at one frame per second. And with 
one-second time-exposures, the light streaks are multiplied 
and more complex by refracting in the lens.” The effect is 
destabilizing: the filmed body seems to dissolve in the light, 
conjuring up images of certain photographic experiments of 
the nineteenth century, in which photographers sought to fix 
the ectoplasm of the deceased, or simply the movement of a 
subject in space. To film the modulations of light. 


hand-to-hand confrontations 

John Porter is behind and in front of the camera. Behind the 
camera he is the man of the moment, or of stopping the 
moment—a filmmaker who is patient in capturing movement 


la découpe du temps. || élabore une relation de corps à corps 
avec la caméra et le projecteur. Face à la caméra, John Porter est 
souvent le « personnage » en action, le modèle ou le sujet 
d'une grande majorité de ses films, présence (tout objec- 
tive ou fonctionnelle) qu'il relativise, comme bien d'autres 
artistes dont le travail se développe sous le signe 
de l'autoreprésentation. Commentant une série de films où 
il est le personnage principal, le cinéaste révèle: « The fact 
that the Cinefuge films are self-portraits is just a product of 
the fact that with this technique the filmmaker has to be in 
front of the camera. »" 


mouvements 

Une chose est certaine, John Porter s'amuse du mouve- 
ment, il le taquine ou pense-t-il le dompter. Le cinéaste se 
concentre à filmer le mouvement, à l'exposer, à faire vivre 
au spectateur l'expérience de divers mouvements tels que la 
chute, le tournoiement jusqu'au vertige, l'envolée, la spirale, 
la condensation dans le temps d'un événement (une vue en 
accéléré d'une parade ou de l'arrivée du père Noël, par 
exemple, ou d'un feu d'artifice). Le terme « études » (studies) 
revient fréquemment dans les entretiens que le cinéaste a 
donnés au fil des ans. Il dit se lancer des défis et conçoit ses 
films comme des expériences de tournage avec sa caméra 
super 8. Ainsi, tenter d'obtenir un seul photogramme flou 
dans une suite d'images filmées fut l'un des défis quil s'est 
donné au tout début de sa pratique. 


« .. when | was at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, still 
photographers were experimenting with blurred movement, 
which is a lot easier in still photography. To me, it was a 
challenge to create that same effect in film: shooting at 
eighteen or twenty-four frames a second, how do you get a 
blurred image on just one frame? »" 


Au tournage, le cinéaste invente, imagine divers dispositifs 
pour saisir le mouvement, pour en créer, pour offrir au spec- 
tateur des points de vue inusités dans le mouvement. À la 
projection de ses films, il se transforme en un performeur qui 
se place parfois entre l'image projetée sur l'écran de cinéma 
et la pellicule qui passera dans le projecteur, devenant d'une 
certaine facon le vecteur du mouvement du cinéma quil 
nous offre. Ainsi, lors des Danses de projecteur, ce corps à 
corps avec le projecteur peut s'interpréter comme une 
extension de la main, du regard du cinéaste, tout comme la 


image by image in his dissection of time. He sets up hand-to- 
hand confrontations between camera and projector. In front 
of the camera, Porter is often the “character” in action, the 
model or subject of his films, a presence (entirely objective 
or functional) that he extenuates, as do many other artists 
whose work centres on self-representation. He explains, with 
regard to a series of films in which he is the central character, 
“The fact that the Cinefuge films are self-portraits is just a 
product of the fact that with this technique the filmmaker has 
to be in front of the camera.” 


movements 

One thing is certain: John Porter has fun with movement— 
with teasing it, taming it. He focuses on the movement itself, 
allowing the viewer to experience such sensations as falling, 
whirling to the point of dizziness, flying, spiralling, compress- 
ing an event in time (time-lapse sequences of a parade, for 
example; or the arrival of Santa Claus, or a fireworks display). 
The word “study” often recurs in his interviews over the years. 
It points to the challenges he sets himself, to considering his 
films as super 8 experiments. Attempting to obtain a single 
blurred frame in a sequence of filmed images, for example, 
was one of the challenges he set himself early on: "When 
| was at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, still photographers 
were experimenting with blurred movement, which is a lot 
easier in still photography. To me, it was a challenge to cre- 
ate that same effect in film: shooting at eighteen or twen- 
ty-four frames a second, how do you get a blurred image on 
just one frame?" 


While shooting, the filmmaker invents and imagines 
various devices to capture the movement that will create and 
demonstrate unusual points of view. At his screenings he 
becomes a performer, often positioning himself between 
the image projected on the screen and the filmstrip 
passing through the projector, becoming in a way the vector 
of the moving images. Thus, in his Projector Dances, this inter- 
action may be regarded as an extension of his hand, just as 
the camera may be seen as an extension of his eye. The 
metaphors of the camera-eye or machine-body, frequently 


caméra peut être comprise comme une extension de son ceil. 
La métaphore de l'oeil-caméra ou celle du corps-machine, 
fréquemment discutées par divers cinéastes et théoriciens, 
sont inhérentes au cinéma de John Porter. 


Après quarante ans de travail à regarder d'abord, et puis, 
à observer, à cadrer et à épouser le mouvement, quelques 
stratégies semblent récurrentes. Notons le mouvement 
capté par la caméra et transmis par le projecteur super 8; 
le mouvement d'un dispositif de tournage où la caméra 
est également en mouvement, telle celle fixée à l'extrémité 
d'une canne à pêche ou attachée à une corde que le cinéaste 
fait tournoyer au-dessus de sa tête, comme dans les films de 
la série Cinefuge; sans oublier le découpage dans le mou- 
vement (et donc, dans le temps) d'une action filmée sur 
plusieurs heures. Par exemple, un tournage de deux heures, 
réalisé au rythme d'exposition de deux secondes par photo- 
gramme, produit trois minutes et demie de pellicule ou pour 
une seule scène dAmusement Park (1978-1979), chaque 
photogramme est exposé deux minutes et le tournage 
s effectue sur huit heures. 


points de vue 

Lorsqu'on assiste à une projection des films de John Porter, 
le sentiment d'expérimenter l'instant présent est vécu comme 
un privilège. Paradoxalement, plusieurs de ses films sont 
devenus les traces d'événements et de sites éphéméres; 
ainsi, par exemple, Santa Claus Parade (1976) qui est la trace 
dun point de vue aujourd'hui disparu (l'édifice duquel il a 
tourné la scène étant maintenant détruit). T ant l'événement, 
l'édifice que le point de vue n'existent plus. Cette évidence 
poétique ma frappée en regardant plusieurs films de John 
Porter. Toutefois, ce contact avec le réel, un réel disparu ou « 
le souvenir du présent » *, ne confère en rien une dimension 
nostalgique aux films de Porter, le cinéaste s étant appliqué à 
saisir le moment présent. 


Il apparaît important d'insister sur la notion de point de vue. 
Le cinéaste archive des points de vue (de temps et d'espace) 
et les performe, soit lors de projections sur écran, soit lors 
de ses fameuses Danses de projecteur, dont la série de films 
Scanning (1981-1999) est exemplaire. Lorsque John Porter 
performe l'un de ses Scanning, il offre au spectateur 
une expérience totale de l'espace; il nous rend conscient du 
volume de la salle oü il performe, de l'acuité de son regard 
cernant les formes, des surfaces sur lesquelles il projette ses 


mentioned by filmmakers and theoreticians, pervade the 
cinema of John Porter. 


In forty years of observing, contemplating, framing, and 
capturing movement, various strategies seem to recur. 
Note, for example, the movement captured by the camera 
and transmitted by the super 8 projector, the movement of 
a shooting mechanism in which the camera is also in move- 
ment, like that attached to the end of a fishing rod or to a 
string the filmmaker turns over his head, as in the films of 
the Cinefuge series; or the cutting in the movement (and 
therefore in time) of an action filmed over several hours. A 
two-hour shoot, for instance, shot at a rate of two seconds 
per frame, produces three and a half minutes of film, or for a 
single scene from Amusement Park (1978-1979), each frame 
was exposed for two minutes and the shooting extended 
over eight hours. 


points of view 

When attending a film projection by John Porter, experiencing 
the present moment feels like a privilege. Paradoxically, 
several of his films contain the vestiges of ephemeral events 
and places; Santa Claus Parade (1976), for example, records 
a point of view that has disappeared (the building serving 
as vantage point for the camera has been torn down). This 
poetic dimension struck me while watching a number of Porter's 
films. Like the past event, the point of view no longer 
exists. However, this contact with a vanished reality, or with 
a memory of the present,” in no way lends a nostalgic hue 
to his films, for the filmmaker was intent on capturing the 
present moment. 


This notion of point of view (of time and space) cannot be 
overemphasized. The filmmaker stores up points of views, 
presenting them during his screenings or famous Projector 
Dances, the Scanning Series (1981-1999) being a perfect ex- 
ample. When performing a film from this series, he offers 
viewers a total experience of the space; he makes us aware 
of the volume of the performance site, of the acuteness of 
his vision in delineating the forms and surfaces onto which 
the images are projected, and of the fluidity of his gestures 


images et aussi de la fluidité de ses mouvements qu'il ajuste 
à ceux de la caméra. || décrit le processus en ces termes: 


« One-shot Camera Dances, involving “surround super 8” 
projector dances performed live. À continuing series of silent 
film performances, with John hand-holding a super 8 projector 
in front of the audience. He moves the projected image 
around onto all the walls and ceiling, following the camera 
movements in the film. Inspired by a projection by Anne B. 
Walters in The Funnel Experimental Film Theatre 
Gallery, Toronto, in 1981. Seven different versions with 
different subjects, locations and camera movements. »'* 


Il s'agit d'un croisement entre un travail architectural, envi- 
ronnemental et photographique; les Danses de projecteur 
de John Porter nous introduisent à un concept d'installation 
éphémére - l'observateur étant plongé dans une expérience 
sensorielle où il perçoit l'espace et ses surfaces différem- 
ment, uniquement le temps de la projection. 


Avec ces Danses de projecteur, Porter devient le dispositif 
du mouvement puisqu'il en porte le dispositif de projection. 
L'effet spatio-temporel ainsi créé est d'une rare intensité. « 
Il y a dans tout dispositif d'image une influence, c'est-à-dire 
une sorte d'hypnose exercée sur le spectateur, une hypnose 
qui va et vient. »'” J'emprunte au théoricien de 
l'image Raymond Bellour ces quelques mots décrivant le 
phénoméne qui relie le spectateur de cinéma aux images en 
mouvement, car ils évoquent ce va-et-vient entre des états 
distincts, subtils et mobiles, cette relation qui s établit dans le 
temps de l'observation et cette fascination qui caractérise les 
projections de films de John Porter. Chez celui-ci, l'émotion 
surgit de la déroutante simplicité qui émerge des films, en 
partie due à la transparence" de ses intentions. Elle naît aussi 
de la vulnérabilité avec laquelle l'artiste se donne chaque 
fois à la scène qu'il filme et à chaque projection, lui-même 
envoüté par le mouvement. Ainsi, l'émotion est portée par 
cette fusion qui s'opère entre l'artiste et sa caméra, 
entre l'artiste et le projecteur, dans cette étrange rencontre 
(chorégraphie) entre l'homme et une machine d'images. 


adapting to the camera movements in the film. He describes 
the process in these terms: 


One-shot Camera Dances, involving ‘surround super 8' 
projector dances performed live. A continuing series of silent 
film performances, with John hand-holding a super 8 projector 
in front of the audience. He moves the projected image around 
onto all the walls and ceiling, following the camera movements 
in the film. Inspired by a projection by Anne B. Walters in The 
Funnel Experimental Film Theatre Gallery, Toronto, in 1981. 
Seven different versions with different subjects, locations and 
camera movements." 


An amalgam of architectural, environmental, and photo- 
graphic approaches, the Projector Dances introduce us to 
the concept of the ephemeral installation—viewers are im- 
mersed in a sensory experience in which they perceive space 
and its surfaces in a different way, but only for the duration 
of the screening. 


With his Projector Dances, Porter becomes the mechanism 
of movement, since he himself wields the projection device. 
The spatio-temporal effect thus created is of rare intensity. 
“In all image-making devices there is an influence, i.e. a kind 
of hypnosis exerted on the viewer, an hypnosis that comes 
and goes.”* These words from image theorist Raymond 
Bellour, which describe the phenomenon connecting the 
film viewer with the moving images, evoke the back-and- 
forth movement between distinct, subtle, and mobile states 
in the relationship established during the viewing time, and 
account for the deep fascination exerted by the projections 
of John Porter. Emotions are aroused by the disconcerting 
simplicity of his films, due in part to the transparency” of 
his intentions, and by the vulnerability the artist reveals with 
each scene filmed and with each projection. Our emotional 
response stems from the fusion of artist and camera, artist 
and projector, in this strange meeting/choreography 
between man and machine. 


1 « Sometimes | make different versions of a film, shot at different times after seeing the earlier ver- 
sion(s), usually in different locales, using the same title but numbered, like Scanning 5, Fashion Show 3, 
Cinefuge 4 & 5. Very rarely | shoot a film with multiple cameras side by side so that I'll have ‘backup’ 
originals (not copies) which look better than copies, but are also ‘Versions’ with slight differences only 
| would recognize. [...] For City Hall Fire, | shot one version one night, then returned the next night to 
re-shoot with two cameras side by side, creating three versions, one of them different and the other two 
almost identical with each other. » John Porter, entretien avec l'auteure, le 27 septembre 2014. 

2 « Some film artists deliberately destroy their films made for that purpose, in a performance. | did that 
myself once several years ago and have always wanted to create more, improved versions of that 
performance. » John Porter, entretien avec l'auteure, le 28 septembre 2014. 
3 Je ne peux m'empêcher d'établir quelques liens avec d'autres artistes ou cinéastes. D'abord, 
orman McLaren dont la pratique recoupe divers aspects du travail d'animation chez John Porter: 
our sa manière de penser et de filmer le mouvement, de transformer l'artiste à l'œuvre en un person- 
age de fiction; je pense entre autres à Discours de bienvenue (1961) où Norman McLaren sur scène 
oit faire une brève allocution durant laquelle le micro s'anime et lui résiste. ll y a aussi Zen for Film 
964) de Nam June Paik, pour le travail de l'artiste coréen avec l'ombre et la lumière ainsi que la 
imension performative; l'approche de l'Américain cinéaste George Kuchar, autre cinéaste prolifique 
D autobiographie et autoreprésentation s'entrecroisent, qui, comme Porter, a intégré ses occupations 
ses déambulations quotidiennes à ses films assemblés au tournage - la caméra étant pour eux deux le 
remier observateur, leur permettant d'élaborer une étonnante chronique d'impressions, d'expériences 
de rencontres ; ou encore le Suisse Roman Signer et ses absurdes rituels-performances avec objets 
en mouvement ou en chute. 
4 Scott MacDonald, « An interview with John Porter by Scott MacDonald », The John Porter Film 
Activity Book, eds. John McCullough and Tom Taylor (Toronto: Pleasure Dome, 1998), 23. 

5 Gilles Deleuze, Le Pli. Leibniz et le baroque (Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1998), 113. 

6 « For Light Sleeper, | shot the first version in 2010, then a year later | shot four more versions 
simultaneously with four side-by-side cameras—my most ever. » John Porter, entretien avec l'auteure, 
e 28 septembre 2014. 
7 Ce titre peut se traduire par « celui qui a le sommeil léger » ou « celui qui dort dans la lumière ». 

8 Synopsis tiré du catalogue en ligne de John Porter. 

9 Cette Danse de caméra s'inspire du film de John Porter, Amusement Park (1978-1979). 

O Synopsis tiré du catalogue en ligne de John Porter. 

1 MacDonald, « An interview with John Porter by Scott MacDonald », 23. 

2 Ibid., 19-20. 

3 En référence au titre d'un texte d'Henri Bergson « Le souvenir du présent et la fausse reconnaissance 
», paru en 1908. 

4 Synopsis tiré du catalogue en ligne de John Porter. 

5 Raymond Bellour, La Querelle des dispositifs: Cinéma - installations, expositions (Paris: Editions POL, 
2012), 67. 

6 Je prolonge une idée émise par Steve Reinke dans « Porter Superstar », The John Porter Film Activity 
Book, eds. John McCullough and Tom Taylor (Toronto: Pleasure Dome, 1998), 15. 
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1'Sometimes | make different versions of a film, shot at different times after seeing the earlier version(s), 
usually in different locales, using the same title but numbered, like Scanning 5, Fashion Show 3, Cinefuge 
4 & 5. Very rarely | shoot a film with multiple cameras side by side so that I'll have ‘backup’ originals 
(not copies) which look better than copies, but are also ‘Versions’ with slight differences only | would 
recognize. [...] For City Hall Fire, | shot one version one night, then returned the next night to re-shoo 
with two cameras side by side, creating three versions, one of them different and the other two almos 
identical with each other.” John Porter, interview with the author, September 27, 2014. 

2 “Some film artists deliberately destroy their films made for that purpose, in a performance. | did tha 
myself once several years ago and have always wanted to create more, improved versions of tha 
performance." John Porter, interview with the author, September 28, 2014. 
3 | cannot resist the urge to draw parallels with other artists or filmmakers. First, Norman McLaren, 
whose approach matches up with certain aspects of Porter's animated work: in McLaren's manner o 
contemplating and filming movement, of transforming the artist at work into a fictional character: | am 
thinking of such films as Opening Speech (1961), in which McLaren, on stage, has to say a few words 
while his microphone becomes animated and uncooperative. There is also Zen for Film (1964) by Nam 
June Paik, in terms of the Korean filmmaker's use of shadow and light, and the performative dimension 
of his work. The American filmmaker George Kuchar also comes to mind, another prolific filmmaker in 
whose work autobiography and self-representation intersect; like Porter, he integrates his daily pastimes 
and wanderings into his films, the camera being for both men the initial observer, allowing them to create 
an astonishing chronicle of impressions, experiences, and encounters. There are also affinities with the 
Swiss artist Roman Signer and his absurd ritual-performances with moving or falling objects. 

4 Scott MacDonald, “An Interview with John Porter by Scott MacDonald,” in The John Porter Film 
Activity Book, eds. John McCullough and Tom Taylor (Toronto: Pleasure Dome, 1998), 23. 

5 Gilles Deleuze, Le Pli. Leibniz et le baroque (Paris: Éditions de Minuit, 1998), 113. 
6 “For Light Sleeper, | shot the first version in 2010, then a year later | shot four more versions 
simultaneously with four side-by-side cameras—my most ever.” John Porter, interview with the author, 
September 28, 2014. 

7 Synopsis from John Porter's online catalogue. 

8 A Camera Dance inspired by John Porter's film Amusement Park (1978-1979). 

9 Synopsis from John Porter's online catalogue. 

10 MacDonald, “An Interview with John Porter by Scott MacDonald,” 23. 

11 Ibid., 19-20. 

12 In reference to the title of an article 
Recognition,” published in 1908. 

13 Synopsis from John Porter's online catalogue. 

14 Raymond Bellour, La Querelle des dispositifs: Cinéma - installations, expositions (Paris: Editions POL, 
2012), 67. 
15 | am extending an idea expressed by Steve Reinke in “Porter Superstar,” The John Porter Film Activity 
Book, eds. John McCullough and Tom Taylor (Toronto: Pleasure Dome, 1998), 15. 


by Henri Bergson, “The Memory of the Present and False 


These Events Happened Here Once: An Interview with John Porter 


Tess Takahashi 


This interview was compiled from recorded conversations 
with super 8 filmmaker John Porter on July 17, August 22, 
and September 27 of 2014. The recordings were transcribed, 
edited for clarity, and arranged by topic. 


How did you get involved with filmmaking, and in partic- 
ular with super 8? 

In high school | was involved in amateur theatre and took 
photographs for the school yearbook. | also constructed 
photographic series of my friends acting out scenarios. | 
would then make a little book of these photos in sequence. 
It was very filmic. | remember reading a column in a photography 
magazine discussing how your home movies dont have to 
be simply documents of your family’s Christmas or vaca- 
tion—you could write a little story and act it out. | thought, 
wow, what a great idea! So | rented a super 8 camera from 
Janet Good (who was a well-known film equipment provider 
in Toronto), wrote a little scenario, and got my friends 
together with costumes and props near our street. As soon 
as | started shooting | realized, this is what | want to do, this is 
for me. Just looking through the viewfinder and hearing the 
camera run, knowing | was recording moving photographs— 
wow, this is it! Even before | got that film back | went out and 
bought a projector, a splicer, and a viewer. | was committed 
before I'd even seen the results of my first film. 


| didn't make any more films until | got to Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute, where | went to study still photography. | was there 
for five years even though it was only a three-year program, 
because | kept failing. | wasn't interested in the academics, 
the tests, and the exams. | just wanted to make films. At the 
time, the program only taught 16mm. They didn't take super 
8 seriously. Bruce Elder showed experimental films and there 
were some eccentric art teachers; however, | mainly wanted 
to hang out with other students who were interested in the 
same thing | was: making films and discussing each other's 
work. That, in and of itself, was a great education. 


The best thing | did while at Ryerson was form a theory and 
political position about what types of films | wanted to make 
and about what | wanted films to be. | began asking: Why 
isnt super 8 filmmaking recognized? Why aren't people using 
super 8 to make films? Why aren't there opportunities for 
super 8 filmmakers? Using super 8 was a challenge. It was 
rebellious and | liked that...the same way | liked to battle 
with my teachers. It was at Ryerson where my position as a 


filmmaker was formed. 


What specifically was your position? 

Super 8 is the ideal fine art film format because it’s small, 
lightweight, cheap, and easy to use. It’s like a poet's pen, or 
a painters brush. | often say, when | left Ryerson | graduated 
to super 8. I'd already decided | hated 16mm since it was 
expensive, cumbersome, and you often needed a crew. For 
example, you would need a sound person to carry this Nagra 
sound recorder, and if you broke anything it would cost you 
two hundred dollars to fix. My idea was to pare the filmmaking 
process down so that it was like sketching. To me, that was 
super 8. No post-production...all in-camera edits. The idea 
was to make filmmaking as simple as possible. To make a 
film quickly and then to make another one! 


By the time | got out of Ryerson in 1974 | was making super 
8 films and exhibiting other people's 16mm films. | was living 
in Cabbagetown on Winchester Street, just a block from the 
community centre. | borrowed two hundred dollars from a 
supportive friend to buy a 16mm projector. I'm still sort of 
surprised | did this, because | was so committed to super 8 at 
the time. | bought this 16mm projector so that | could screen 
16mm films from the public library and from the National 
Film Board. | started a screening series at the community 
centre called Autobiograph (in reference to the Edison 
Biograph films), and would show a number of shorts by one 
director working in a distinctive style—auteur programs. 


While working on my Autobiograph screening series, | was 
going out to repertory cinemas but | wasn't connected with 
any film community. | was disconnected from the Toronto 
film community since | was working with super 8. The CFMDC 
[Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Centre], the Toronto 
Filmmakers Co-op, and the experimental film screenings at 
the AGO [Art Gallery of Ontario] were all preoccupied with 
16mm, so | didn't really see a place for me in the community. 
Even though | was showing these 16mm films at the com- 
munity centre, | wasn't showing my own films. lt wasn't until 
| found The Funnel that | discovered this whole community 
that was perfect for me. 


How did you get involved with The Funnel? 

In 1977 | was working as a letter carrier and | ran into Ryerson 
classmate Frieder Hochheim on my mail route. When | told 
him | was making films, he said, “Oh you should stop by our 


place, The Funnel, and come to our monthly open screen- 
ings.” They had been running for about a year, but | didn't 
know about them and was working on my own. At the time 
The Funnel was on Duncan Street. | was in Cabbagetown. 
| went to a couple of the open screenings and the other 
filmmakers liked my films. That was the first time | had even 
shown my super 8 films to people, let alone heard that they 
were good. | fell in love with that community right away and 
started going to all of the open screenings, which are still my 
favourite type of screenings. 


Those open screenings were every month, and there were 
weekly screenings with visiting filmmakers showing work on 
16mm and on super 8 film. The Funnel was part of CEAC 
[Centre for Experimental Art and Communication], an 
organization interested in installation, performance art, film, 
and video. They also had a punk club—Crash 'n' Burn. They 
were interested in radical and subversive art, and specifically 
in body art. 


How did you start documenting the events at The Funnel? 
Although | was working on my own, l'd always been a people 
person. | still like meeting people, finding out about them, 
asking them questions. I've always been a bit of a journalist. 
| dont remember the exact moment | started documenting 
The Funnel, but | do remember that it was an exciting 
community... loved people and | loved taking photographs, 
so | thought it would be a great project for me to document 
the history of this group. | especially liked documenting the 
visiting filmmakers, but | was also documenting special 
occasions that occurred at The Funnel...for example, when 
the first super 8 projector arrived. The Funnel got funding 
for equipment and we bought a brand new super 8 projector 
that came from Ottawa. | made sure to be there when the 
super 8 projector arrived. | remember photographing them 
unpacking the projector and putting it out on the table. 
Everyone was like, "Wowwww!” 


When visiting filmmakers were on tour they would come and 
set up at The Funnel, then stay to hang out for the day. We 
had a nice library, with lots of books and magazines. We got 
all the film magazines. In fact, | have a great photo of Barbara 
Hammer reading Afterimage. | would put my photos in plastic 
sheets in three-ring binders, caption them, and have them 
organized chronologically in the library. 


Before The Funnel closed, | started branching out and 
documenting other screenings around town. My binders 
began with the title “Funnel Photos.” Then “Toronto Film 
Artists” became their own binders. | had about six or seven 
fat three-ring binders. | left the books at The Funnel all the 
time because it was just a few blocks away from me. | was 
living just down the street since | had moved to Parliament 
and Adelaide, and The Funnel moved from Duncan Street 
to King Street just east of Parliament. In fact, living so close 
to The Funnel was one of the main reasons | was able to 
take on the project of documenting events. After | left The 
Funnel in 1986, | started to carry my most recent photos in 
smaller binders around with me to show people. 


| also started photographing filmmakers in other cities and 
putting them into separate books. | would go on tour to show 
my films and then learn all about the experimental film com- 
munity in each city. I'd see the co-op or the distribution centre 
office and meet with people there and photograph them. 
For example, | have books of Vancouver, Halifax, Moncton, 
Montréal, and San Francisco. When | went to London, 
England for a show, | found the location of the original London 
Film-Makers' Co-op, but the building had been torn down 
and replaced with a new building. To me there was still an 
air to the place, so | went and had my coffee sitting on the 
property where the London Film-Makers' Co-op used to be. 
| took a picture of the street to show the view you would see 
if you were standing outside of the Co-op. 


| was just thinking it must be interesting for you to look 
back at photos you took many years ago. It’s different 
from looking at something you just shot a couple of 
weeks ago, or even a couple of years ago. 

| see most of these photographs semi-regularly because | 
always have those three-ring binders handy, and I'm always 
pulling them out for some reason. For example, when 
Barbara Hammer came to town, | thought, oh, | have a great 
picture of her... 'm going to take it out and show it to her. 
Sometimes | give them to people, even if it's my only print. 
It's fun. Often when I'm looking for a photograph | cant 
remember what year | took it, so | just start at the beginning 
and go through all seven books. 


When did you start making captions for your photographs? 
| started making captions right from the beginning because 
Pve always been a bit of a journalist—an amateur hobby 
journalist. | like writing accounts of events so that's exactly 
what the captions are. For a long time | was taking serious 
notes at all the screenings. | had the right size of notebook 
and | learned how to use a special little flashlight without 
disturbing anyone around me. Its little stream of light would 
illuminate enough space for a word or two. My notes were 
pretty scribbled. Sometimes even | couldn't understand 
them at the end of the day. Mostly | would document how 
long the film was if there were no program notes...whether 
the film was in black and white or colour, if there was music 
or found sound. I'd also add a few words about the style or 
the content. Just short entries like “abstract,” “landscape,” 
etc. That would be it. | was never interested in describing or 
critiquing the films. I've always been more interested in doc- 
umenting the social activity around the screening of the film. 


Would you ever make notes about who was in attendance? 
It was more about how many people were there. Sometimes 
in a fun or playful way | would mention who was in atten- 
dance. “Lots of celebrities...” like Mike Zryd, Mike Cartmell, 
or Mike Hoolboom. | have a photograph of Paul Sharits at 
Innis Town Hall. That's a great one with lots of celebrities: 
Jim Shedden, Bruce and Kathy Elder, Roger Bourdeau, 
Michael Snow, and Bart Testa. Everyone involved is a celebrity. 
Clint Enns often talks about my odd take on celebrity—how 
my photographs treat all of these people as celebrities. The 
photos dignify them. 


Can you expand on your definition of celebrity? 

Tome, anyone is a celebrity simply because they have made 
a film. lm not a big fan of Stan Brakhage's writing, but he 
would often talk about how making films is the most essential 
thing. | will even take photos of somebody editing their first 
film, especially if they shot on super 8. For example, | have 
this wonderful photo of my friend [filmmaker and activist] 
Gwendolyn editing her first film. 


One of the things | find interesting about your docu- 
mentation is that it shows the range of spaces in which 
the experimental film community gathers. 

Of course, that reflects my biases. | love it when screenings 
are held in new places that haven't been tried before. That 


is one of the things | like about [Toronto film and video 
collective] Pleasure Dome—they don't have their own space. 
They generally use CineCycle but they often try out new 
places. | often complain about screenings in the Art Gallery 
of Ontario's Jackman Hall or at the TIFF Bell Lightbox 
because the background is boring. It's very institutional. | 
really hate taking photographs there. I'd prefer documenting 
smaller events because my photos are often the only way 
many people will get to experience these events. The more 
people that couldnt attend a screening, the more reason 
there is for me to take that photograph. Occasionally | like 
photographing larger events, but in that case | am more 
interested in capturing the venue full of people than in the 
filmmaker. If | see that there is another photographer tak- 
ing pictures, especially on behalf of the programmer, then | 
wont take any pictures. They are doing my job! 


Do you still take pictures on your 35mm camera? 

No, not since | bought my first cellphone two years ago. | 
got the phone for other reasons, but then | started using it 
for photography and really latched onto it. | still have my 
35mm camera on my desk with a roll of film in it, but | haven't 
touched it in two years. l'm really happy with my cellphone 
photos. | like that they are in colour. It's a nice change after 
forty years of black and white. 


You have also been taking little videos on your cellphone 
camera. 

Yeah, and posting them on You Tube. Many are similar to my 
films, but others are similar to my photos, documenting venues 
during screenings. They are simple observations. When | first 
got the phone | discovered YouTube and | loved posting on 
it using my phone. | liked the whole concept of YouTube, 
especially writing captions. Then | discovered how much it 
was upping my phone bill, so | stopped after forty videos 
or so. Months later, | figured out free Wi-Fi. Now I'm using 
Wi-Fi all the time for other things. For example, | often post 
from a screening to Facebook. However, | have lost interest 
in shooting videos. Been there, done that! Sound is another 
thing | like about shooting videos, something | could never 
play around with on super 8. 


Now that | think of it, | haven't made video portraits of visit- 
ing filmmakers. Think about it—little one-minute interviews 
with visiting filmmakers. There's an idea! 


It must be different when you show your books of 
photos to people, whether one-on-one or with a little 
group of people around you. With Facebook, voure 
showing them to a whole community of people, but you 
can never be sure who’s seen them unless they like the 
post or add a comment. 

| used to love showing off my books in person. That was my 
platform before Facebook and Twitter. At some point, | got 
fed up with lugging those books around with me all the time. 
| havent done that in more than ten years. Since | wasnt 
taking the books around, it was less exciting for me to even 
print the photographs. | still loved taking the photographs 
and getting the film processed, knowing that | have it, that | 
have the correct exposure and it's in focus. | wouldn't make 
prints because the most important thing is that | took the 
photograph and have the negative. 


The gap in time between taking a photograph and 
seeing the result has changed in the transition from 
35mm to digital. With digital, you never have to ask: ls 
this going to turn out? Is it going to be in focus? Did | get 
the right shot? 

Now that m posting on Facebook, which | really enjoy, 
| think Pm photographing a lot more and that has had a 
positive effect on the quality of my photographs. | am taking 
more photos and | can post them instantaneously, even at 
the screening using Wi-Fi. Similarly, when | switched from a 
big SLR camera to a pocket, automatic 35mm camera, my 
pictures started looking better just because | was shooting 
more. 


The same works with filmmaking. If you have a guaranteed 
screening, youre more inclined to make something. That 
was the nice thing about The Funnel: they had this wonderful 
state-of-the-art cinema that you could use as long as it wasn't 
on one of the nights when there was a program. Of course, 
it was not an official Funnel screening but you could do a 
screening, invite people, and publicize it. | guess you could 
even charge money, though | don’t remember anybody ever 
doing that. lt was great incentive for people to produce work. 


How do you think shooting events all the time affects 
your interactions with the people who are there? 

Well, | have to interact with the people there in a specific way 
in order to get those photographs. | have always enjoyed 
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that aspect of it. | have always liked that about filmmaking 
as well. If m shooting a film of the Santa Claus parade from 
a rooftop, | have to get permission to get onto the roof. So 
| have to go through some red-tape people in order to get 
access to the subject at the best angle. | like that type of 
negotiating. For example, | had to do that last night in order 
to get a really good photo of Steven Woloshen at CineCycle. 


When you take portraits of people, you have to be a bit of 
a psychologist, you have to get your subjects relaxed. They 
have to feel comfortable with you. Sometimes you are a 
total stranger to your subject, so you have to go up, introduce 
yourself, and ask if they want to pose for a photograph. First 
you have to ask them a little about themselves, like, "Where 
are you from and how long are you here for?” Just a little 
chat to get them warmed up to the idea of a photograph. | 
always enjoy that aspect of it. 


It's been almost forty years since you started documenting 
people and places in Toronto s experimental film scene. 
| started photographing filmmakers at The Funnel because 
| thought it was a great underground and esoteric commu- 
nity that wasn't being documented. These things are all very 
ephemeral. These screenings happen just once and you'll 
never see them again, so | wanted to make sure they were 
documented. In the beginning it wasn't about history for me; 
| was just thinking about documenting what was happening. 
But | became interested in history. | thought, this is an 
important community and I’m going to document their 
history. So that’s why | started taking documentary portraits 
of filmmakers. À social document—thats what my photo- 
graphs are. 


A social document not only of a certain time, but also of 
a certain space. 

Yes. Even if the photo is just of a building, its a building 
where an event has happened. The photographs are 
documents that say: these events happened here once. 


Portraits of a Homespun Cinema: John Porter’ s Archival Record of Toronto's 


Experimental Film Community 


Dot Tuer 


For almost four decades, John Porter has documented 
Toronto s experimental film scene through still photography. 
During this time, he has amassed hundreds of images that 
were shot in black and white with a 35mm camera, printed 
in a uniform 5” x 7” format, captioned with date and place 
and subjects meticulously noted, and catalogued in large 
black binders. Then three years ago Porter changed tactics, 
trading a 35mm camera and a signature format for the ease 
of cellphone snapshots that he regularly posts on Facebook. 
Whether conceived as classic black-and-white prints or digital 
images that circulate on social media, Porters documentary 
practice is distinguished by a singular focus on recording 
filmmakers at local solo and group screenings. These screenings 
range from institutional to community-based venues, with 
international programming at the Art Gallery of Ontario 
and events at neighbourhood bars receiving equal billing. 
A democratic sensibility is also reflected in his portraits of 
filmmakers. First-time practitioners and renowned cinéastes 
alike are documented by Porter in the same unpretentious 
style: an odd and endearing cross between celebrity and 
family reunion photo-ops in which his subjects are some- 
times posed alone or surrounded by film equipment, and on 
other occasions clustered in a group against the backdrop of 
the screening venue. 


In its entirety, what is striking about Porter's collection 
of photographs is how his thematic focus and democratic 
sensibility has produced an archival record of an alternative 
film scene that is both historically significant and communi- 
ty-oriented. The Funnel Experimental Film Theatre, on King 
Street East, which was a focal point of screening activity in 
Toronto from 1977 to the mid-1980s, figures prominently in 
the earlier years of the collection. Group shots of The 
Funnels founding members document their first annual 
meeting and newly built space in 1978. A photograph taken 
two years later of The Funnel theatre full to overflowing 
during Ondine's presentation of Andy Warhol's Chelsea 
Girls (1966) captures the excitement of an avant-garde 
cinema that in 1980 was underground and risqué rather than 
celebrity-driven and passé. As a record of the protagonists 
of this avant-garde tradition, Porters portraits of visiting 
filmmakers dating from The Funnel’s heyday serve as an 
aide-mémoire of late-modernist experimental cinema. 
Among the filmmakers who screened their work at The 
Funnel in the 1980s and were photographed by Porter are 
Yvonne Rainer, Barbara Hammer, Carolee Schneemann, 
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Malcolm Le Grice, Peter Gidal, Ken Jacobs, James Benning, 
Jack Smith, and George Kuchar. From the 1990s onwards, 
CineCycle figures in Porter's images as a central venue for 
showing experimental work in Toronto, while documentation 
of screenings held at galleries, bookstores, and bars attests 
to an expansion and diversification of cinematic activity. Por- 
traits dating from the post-Funnel era become less focused 
on individual filmmakers and more concentrated on group 
photos of homegrown luminaries, signalling a coming of 
age of Toronto s local experimental film community. 


As an inventory of this local film community, Porter's archival 
accumulation of portraits over four decades tells a story of 
continuity and loss. Some of the subjects of his photographs 
are no longer with us, their portraits becoming poignant me- 
morials. Helen Hill, an American-born animator who often 
screened her work in Toronto, peers over her 16mm rewinds 
in 2000 while painting on film in her Halifax kitchen, six years 
before a home robbery turned murderous in New Orleans, 
cutting short her life and work. Joyce Wieland stands in The 
Funnel office and looks coyly towards the camera in 1982, 
before the debilitating onset of the Alzheimer's disease from 
which she died sixteen years later. Other portraits offer 
glimpses of venerable filmmakers whose presence in the 
archive marks the passage of time. À youthful Bruce Elder 
glances over his shoulder at a Dominion Tavern post-screen- 
ing gathering that took place in 1981. À very young Midi 
Onodera labels envelopes at The Funnel in 1983. Michael 
Snow takes centre stage in a 1991 group photo taken at Paul 
Sharits retrospective screening at Innis College Town Hall. 
Mike Hoolboom poses with local filmmakers whose works he 
had curated for a Pleasure Dome screening at CineCycle in 
1997. A year later, Phil Hoffman poses at another Pleasure 
Dome screening at CineCycle with a group of young women 
filmmakers, including Deirdre Logue, Sarah Lightbody, and 
Sarah Abbott, all of whom attended Hoffman's annual Film 
Farm workshop begun in 1994 and still ongoing today. 


From these portraits of local experimental filmmakers (of 
whom | have mentioned only few) there emerges the sense 
of a close-knit community in a constant process of being 
made and remade. As the instigator and guardian of this 
community ’s archival record, Porter is integral to its making 
and remaking, absent from the photographs yet an inviolable 
presence at local screenings, always there with camera ready. 
In turn, his self-appointed role as documentarian is inextricable 


from the ethos that has shaped his own cinematic practice as 
a prolific super 8 filmmaker and his tireless advocacy of the 
medium. In Porter's hands, super 8 and still photography are 
interconnected as a means of seeing and being in the world. 
The former embodies his quasi-messianic embrace of the 
home movie to create an auteur cinema in the domain 
of artistic populism and everyday remembrance; the latter 
embodies his single-minded devotion to preserving for posterity 
a record of those he meets and knows who share 
his passion for and commitment to experimental cinema. 
As such, his photographs are as much about his life lived 
through the lens of the camera as they are about a lineage of 
Toronto s experimental film community. Vernacular in con- 
ception and matter-of-fact in realization, Porters documentary 
photographs constitute a testimonial to his unwavering faith 
in a homespun cinema and its community of makers. 


This unwavering faith in a homespun cinema is most apparent 
in Porter's portraits of filmmakers that include evidence of 
cinema's material apparatus. For Porter, a community of 
makers is as much defined by the activities of processing 
and projecting small-gauge super 8 and 8mm film as it is by 
the structural rhythms and optical montage that define the 
formal parameters of avant-garde cinema. Some of Porter's 
most intriguing photographs feature local notables standing 
guard beside their specially adapted projectors or surrounded 
by the physical evidence of filmmaking. In a photograph taken in 
2000, a vast warehouse of processing equipment recedes 
behind Sebastjan Henrickson, who with arms crossed and 
wearing a full-length white apron assumes a protective and 
proprietary stance over the Niagara Custom Lab, today 
the last remaining commercial house in Canada that still 
processes super 8 stock. Another image features Martin 
Heath of CineCycle fame in the projection booth of his 
living/screening space, which is stacked from floor to ceil- 
ing with hundreds of canisters of vintage films. While the 
photograph is dated 1991, CineCycle has changed so little 
in the intervening years that the photo could as easily have 
been taken in 2015, and so serves as a tribute to the enduring 
legacy of CineCycle as a gathering space for filmmakers and 
a shrine to cinema's celluloid heritage. Another photo taken 
in CineCycle in 1993 features Heath's friend and CineCycle 
regular Petra Chevrier, who displays her oversized customized 
8mm projector: a composite sculpture she has fashioned 
from mechanical gears and a Xenon lamp and giant 8mm 
reels. In a photo taken ten years earlier, Denise Cooper 
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cradles her newly purchased Beaulieu super 8 camera like a 
new-born child, a poignant reminder of the allure of portable, 
lightweight, simple-to-use technology before the digital era 
of microchip processors and miniature webcams. 


In the context of Porter's focus on custom-made projectors 
and home-movie cameras in his archival record of Toronto: 
film community, his turn towards cellphone snapshots and 
social media in recent years is surprising, even paradoxical. 
To speculate on the significance of this turn for his docu- 
mentary practice is not a straightforward undertaking, for 
Porter himself is a curious amalgam of anachronistic and 
forward-looking principles. On one hand, he tenaciously 
defends the relevance of super 8 film by organizing open 
screenings, assiduously lobbying for the inclusion of super 8 
in media festivals dominated by digital projection, and only 
showing his work in its original super 8 format. On the other 
hand, he maintains a webpage where he posts notices 
of alternative film screenings and activities taking place in 
the city and the region, and has an active Facebook account 
where he posts his cellphone pictures of the events that he 
attends. Perhaps one way to account for this paradoxical 
confluence of traditional and digital media in his dual 
practice as experimental filmmaker and documentarian is 
to understand Porter's artistic vision as a quest to map his 
place in the world, with black-and-white prints and Facebook 
snaps and super 8 films all serving as conduits to a community 
of makers that can only be realized by being at screenings 
and showing work together. Another way to account for the 
seeming incongruence of Porter's life-long commitment to 
super 8 film and his recent embrace of cellphone photog- 
raphy is to understand how he sees both technologies as 
populist tools for demystifying the making of images. With 
a super 8 camera, anyone can be an auteur filmmaker; with 
a cellphone, anyone can be a documentary photographer. 
Together they become the means by which Porter can safe- 
guard the past and future of experimental cinema. 


In an article | wrote in 1990 on John Porter's super 8 
filmmaking, | described how his obsession with the 
rhythmic abstractions of the super 8 image transformed the 
home-movie medium. For Condensed Rituals, he had made 
over 100 three-minute time-lapse super 8 films of leisure 
activities (such as going to amusement parks or drive-in movies) 
that etched rhythmic patterns from the flow of crowds; for 
Camera Dances, he created short two-to-three-minute 


super 8 vignettes that synchronized and choreographed 
his body inside of the rhythmic movements of the camera. 
When asked how he would respond to the threat of super 8's 
obsolescence, which was being phased out commercially at the 
time, he replied that he was planning to work with flip books 
and pen and paper. Some twenty-five years later, super 8 
still persists as an artistic medium, although at the very 
margins of the digital economy, and Porter's practice 
remains resolutely independent of the market's technological 
determinism. But rather than turning to pen and paper as he 
envisioned in 1990, Porter has instead brought a non-tech- 
nological ethos to bear on his ever-evolving archive of still 
and moving images. In contrast to the slick, corporatized 
websites that dominate the Internet, Porters webpage is 
deliberately amateurish with its cut-and-paste zine-like 
aesthetic. Amidst the self-absorbed chatter and clichéd 
individualism that populate Facebook, Porter uses his 
digital presence to promote the collective ethos of a home- 
spun cinema. In so doing, he lays claim to an unwavering 
vision of the importance of documenting local history and a 
community of makers that has sustained his archival record 
of experimental cinema over four decades. 


1 Dot Tuer, “Fragile Imprints/Mediated Resistances,” C Magazine 26 (1990): 15. 
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John Porter's 35mm Photography 


“Short Experimental Films Completed at Niagara Custom Lab” screening, the first at Niagara Custom Lab, 254 Niagara St, Toronto - 
December 7, 2002. L-R, Sitting: Sebastjan Henrickson, Julie Saragosa, Nathan Moles, Christina Battle, Christina Zeidler, Elmer Birkbeck, 
Alexi Manis, and Izabella Pruska-Oldenhof. L-R, Standing: Riccardo lacono, John Price, and Michèle Stanley. 


The League presents Elements, a multi-projection film loop performance at Niagara Custom Lab, 254 Niagara St., Toronto - May 31, 2002. 
L-R: Christina Battle, Michèle Stanley, Julie Saragosa, and Sara MacLean. 
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Sebastjan Henrickson at his Niagara Custom Lab, 254 Niagara St, Toronto, during Carl Brown's processing workshop presented by Pleasure Dome 
- March 25, 2000. 


Ross McLaren from New York City visiting Sebastjan Henrickson at Niagara Custom Lab, 442 Dufferin St., Toronto, when Ross 
was the Images Festival's “Canadian Artist Spotlight” - April 7, 2010. 
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The Funnel members in the gallery of their new theatre at 507 King Street E., Toronto - January 10, 1979. L-R, Standing: Patrick Jenkins, Stephen Niblock, 
John Porter, R. Bruce Elder, Suzanne Naughton, Villem Teder, Adam Swica, Michaelle McLean, Frieder Hochheim, David Anderson, Peter Chapman, 
Anna Gronau, Tom Urquhart, and Ross McLaren. L-R, Seated: Paul McGowan, Jim Murphy, David Bennell, and Jim Anderson. 


Andy Warhol Superstar Ondine (standing far right) presents Warhol's dual-projection Chelsea Girls (1966) at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - February 16, 1980. 
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Vincent Grenier outside of The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto, 
before his screening - October 3, 1981. 


After Ric Greenwald's Funnel screening, at The Funnel's “local,” The Dominion Tavern, 500 Queen St. E., Toronto - February 6, 1981. 
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Yvonne Rainer from USA, screening at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - January 24, 1987. 
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Mark Soosaar from Estonia at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto, for his screening - November 20, 1981. 
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The Funnel screening at Galerie Aorta, Beeldstroom, a large squat at Spuistraat 189, Amsterdam - October 29, 1982. 
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James Benning from USA with Ross McLaren for James’ screening at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - November 16, 1979. 
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Katerina Thomadakïs “Film Portraits of Women by Women” super 8 workshop at The Funnel, 507 King St. E. Toronto - May 9, 1986. 
L-R: Margot Bethel, Cyndra MacDowall, Dot Tuer, Katerina, Laurie Humphries, and Jacquie Rabazo. 
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Dot Tuer writing “The CEAC [Centre for Experimental Art and Communication] was Banned in Canada” for C Magazine in The Funnel 
Office, 507 King St. E., Toronto - July 14, 1986. 
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Milada Kovacova (curator) with her daughter Marienka, Barbara Hammer, and Petra Chevrier (projectionist) at Barbara's screening at YYZ Artists’ 
Outlet, 1087 Queen St. W., Toronto - March 7, 1997. 


Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) monthly members screening at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave., Toronto - March 30, 1992. 
L-R: Susan Norget (curator), Kika Thorne, Edie Steiner, Annette Mangaard with son Carson, and Clare Hodge. 
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Barbara Hammer from USA in The Funnel library before her screening at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - May 2, 1982. 
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Press conference announcing the Ontario Film and Video Appreciation Society s (OFAVAS) court case against the Ontario Censor Board 
at Trinity Square Video, 172 John St, Toronto - April 19, 1982. L-R: Anna Gronau (The Funnel), Cyndra MacDowall (Canadian Artists Representation 
Ontario), Charles Campbell and Lynn King (lawyers), and David Poole (Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Centre). 


Celebrating the Ontario Film and Video Appreciation Society s (OFAVAS) semi-victory in its court case against the Ontario Censor Board at 
The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - March 25, 1983. L-R: Edie Steiner, David Bennell, Caroline Wuschke, Ross McLaren, Michaelle McLean, 
Martha Davis, David Poole, Mikki Fontana, and Jim Anderson. 
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Inspectors from the Ontario Censor Board visiting The Funnel, 507 King St E., 
Toronto, for a last minute preview of a film - January 24, 1981. (Image redacted.) 


tENTATIVELY, acONVENIENCE from USA performing at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - April 24, 1986. 
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Napo B.’s (Napoleon Brousseau) Be My Magnet installation for performance from February 14-28, 1982 at The Funnel gallery, 507 King St E., 
Toronto - February 14, 1982. 


FASTWÜRMS film crew using Napo B.'s Be My Magnet installation as a set at The Funnel gallery, 507 King St. E., Toronto - February 14, 1982. 
L-R: Candice Kozolanka, Kim Kozzi, Lina Spoke, Napo B. (Napoleon Brousseau), unknown, and David (Dai) Skuse. 
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Jack Smith from New York City performing Brassieres of Uranus, 
The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - October 27, 1984. 


Stephen Niblock's film performance The Magician Sees, with a spinning circular screen, at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - March 12, 1982. 


Midi Onodera labelling envelopes while optical printing at 
The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - December 21, 1983. 


Henry Jesionka's (far right) optical printer workshop in The Funnel gallery, 507 King St. E., Toronto - February 2, 1984. 
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After Mike Kuchar's Funnel screening, at Ross McLaren's nearby apartment, 1-314 Queen St. E., Toronto - October 10, 1984. L-R, Rear: Dot Tuer, 
Ross McLaren, David McIntosh, and Jim Anderson. Front: Mike. 


Jules Engel with experimental animation from CalArts, California, presented by the Toronto Animation Society at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., 
Toronto - May 16, 1986. L-R: Jules, Ellen Besen, Arnie Lipsey, and Jonathan Amitay. 
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Films by Barbara Sternberg, Cindy Gawel, Joyce Wieland, Annette Mangaard, and Sandra Meigs at Jackman Hall, Art Gallery of Ontario, 
317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - May 14, 1986. 
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Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Centre (CFMDO) “Women’s Films,” in the Auditorium at Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
(OISE), 252 Bloor St. W., Toronto - January 18, 1995. L-R: Milada Kovacova, Barbara Sternberg, Daria Stermac and Kalli Paakspuu (curators), 
and Naomi McCormack. 
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Joyce Wieland volunteering at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - February 5, 1982. 
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Malcolm Le Grice from the UK “in front of” the projectors for his 
film performance in The Funnel gallery, 507 King St. E., Toronto - 
December 14, 1979. (Hand-manipulated photo.) 
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Stuart Pound from London, UK before his screening at The Funnel, 
507 King St. E., Toronto - April 22, 1981. 
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Peter Gidal from the UK before his screening at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - December 4, 1981. 


Yervant Gianikian and Angela Ricci Lucchi from Italy with their “Scented Films” at The Funnel, 
507 King St. E, Toronto - December 4, 1981. 


Carolee Schneemann from USA for her screening at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - November 15, 1979. 
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Anti arts-cutbacks march down Yonge Street with Funnel banner by Jim Anderson - March 16, 1985. 


Toronto film programmers meeting at the Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - November 17, 1986. L-R, Standing: Gerald Pratley (Ontario Film 
Theatre), Cathy Jonasson (Art Gallery of Ontario), James Quandt (Harbourfront Studio Theatre), and Brian Hogarth (Royal Ontario Museum). L-R, Sitting: 
Gerry Flahive (National Film Board), and Melinda Rooke (The Funnel, Administrator). 
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Ross McLaren in the booth of the Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto, 
for the first super 8 screening at the AGO, “Explorations in Super 8” - February 5, 1981. 


Cinematheque Ontario presents “regular” 8mm films by Stan Brakhage (the first “regular” 8mm films ever shown at the Cinematheque Ontario/Art 
Gallery of Ontario) at Kinnear Education Theatre, Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - February 12, 1997. L-R: Martin Heath (with 
CineCycle's custom, Xenon lamp 8mm projector), Susan Oxtoby, R. Bruce Elder (who gave an introduction), and Jim Shedden. 
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Filmmakers Martha Davis and Stan Brakhage attending a Chris Welsby screening presented 
by Innis Film Society, and posing in front of Martha's exhibit “Photocopy Portraits of Toronto 
Filmmakers and Photographers,” at Innis Town Hall, 2 Sussex Ave., Toronto - April 17, 1989. 


Emily Breer, Robin Dickie, Ross McLaren, and Robert Breer from New York City at their Innis Film Society screening at Innis Town Hall, 2 Sussex Ave., Toronto - May 14, 1993. 
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The Innis Film Society presents Paul Sharits from USA, at Innis Town Hall, 2 Sussex Ave., Toronto - February 8, 1991. L-R: Kathy Elder, Jim Shedden, 
H Bruce Elder, Michael Snow, Roger Bourdeau, Paul, and Bart Testa. 


Innis Film Society presents films by Ernie Gehr from USA at Innis Town Hall, 
2 Sussex Ave., Toronto - March 18, 1993. L-R: Ernie, Kate MacKay, Memphis, 
Thom Olsen, and Jim Shedden. 
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P. Adams Sitney at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - January 16, 1981. L-R: R. Bruce Elder, P. Adams Sitney, Ross McLaren, and Anna Gronau. 


German filmmakers protesting at the International Experimental Film Congress, at The Rivoli, 334 Queen St. W., Toronto - June 1, 1989. 
L-R: Jürgen Brüning, Penelope Buitenhuis, Michael Brynntrup, and Michael Krause. 
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Richard Kern from New York City at his screening, organized by Chris Twomey and John Dubiol, at The Rivoli, 334 Queen St. W., Toronto - April 2, 1988. 
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Sharon Cook and Michael Brynntrup from Germany with his super 8 film Jesus - The Film (1986) at The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto - May 6, 1987. 
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Pleasure Dome presents Annie Sprinkle at A Space Gallery, 183 Bathurst St, Toronto — February 19, 1992. L-R: Rhonda Goldman, Petra Chevrier, 
Marnie Parrell, Annie, Kika Thorne, Stasie Friedrich, Gwendolyn, Shannon Bell, and Nadia Sistonen. 
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J.D.s Film Night at Buddies in Bad Times Theatre's “Queer Culture” festival, 142 George St, Toronto - April 10, 1991. L-R: G.B. Jones, Kathleen 
Maitland-Carter, Candy von Pauker, and Bruce LaBruce. 


This Woman is Not a Car Festival, “Work in Process” screening at the NFB Spotton Cinema, 150 John St, Toronto - March 28, 1992. L-R, Rear: Marian 
McMahon (programmer/moderator), Gita Saxena, Susan Lord (programmer), Janine Marchessault (moderator), Louise Lebeau, and Marjorie Beaucage 
(moderator). L-R, Front: Monica Bider, Lillian Valverde, and Maria Teresa Larrain. 
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The Tesla Effect Collective presents “Picking Cherries” screening at 42 Gladstone Ave. (previous location of the Purple Institution), Toronto - July 31, 1991. 
L-R: C. John Palmer, Herwig Gayer, Milada Kovacova, and Robert Lee. 


First meeting of “Token and Taboo” group at John Porter's house, 11 Dunbar Rd., Toronto - June 16, 1992. L-R: William Davison, John McCullough, 
Marnie Parrell, Petra Chevrier, Sherri Higgins, Helen Posno, John Porter, Robert Lee, and Linda Feesey. 
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Screening party with Toronto filmmakers at John Porter's house, 11 Dunbar Rd., Toronto- May 19, 1989. L-R: Edie Steiner, Rosemary Heather, 
Kathleen Maitland-Carter, and Gwendolyn. R-L: Roy Matteo and Barry Isenor. Robert Kennedy is sitting on the floor at the front. 
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tof his mother’s house in Vancouver - June 11, 1986. 


Peter Lipskis in his office in the basem 


Alex MacKenzie, proprietor of the Blinding Light!! Cinema, 36 Powell St., Vancouver, processing super 8 film at John Porter’s How to Make a Movie 
performance - October 28, 1998. 


Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) and Pleasure Dome present films by Alex MacKenzie from Vancouver on his custom hand-cranked 
16mm projector at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - October 10, 2009. 
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Orgone Cinema Collective in their space in Pittsburgh - October 30, 1994. L-R: Alisa Dix, Michael Johnsen, and Greg Pierce. 
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Steve Anker (Artistic Director) with projectionist Elise Hurwitz at John Porter's screening, at the San Francisco Cinematheque, 55 Taylor St, 
San Francisco - October 15, 1993. 


Dominic Angerame (Executive Director) in the office of Canyon Cinema, 210-1777 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco - October 14, 1993. 


George Kuchar's weekly class, this week with Donna Kerness Walence and her daughter Tiana Morris at the San Francisco Art Institute, 
800 Chestnut St., San Francisco - October 5, 1993. 


Donna Kerness Walence and her daughter Tiana Morris dancing in George Kuchar's disco scene in his class at the San Francisco Art Institute, 
800 Chestnut St., San Francisco - October 5, 1993. 


George Kuchar (right) from San Francisco visiting his old filmmaking collaborator Bob Cowan and Sparkles at Bob's Toronto home - June 29, 1996. 
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Andrew Lampert in his office at Anthology Film Archives, 32 2" Ave., New York - March 21, 2007. 
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Steve Ferrar and Jo Comino working in the office of the London Film-Makers’ Co-op, 42 Gloucester Ave., London, UK - September 29, 1981. 


The Experimental Film Club's first year of monthly screenings were held upstairs at the Ha'penny Bridge Inn, 42 Wellington Quay, Dublin - August 31, 2008. 
L-R: Innkeeper, Esperanza Collado, Nessa Malone, Donal Foreman, Marta Fernández Calvo, and Cri López. 
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The London Filmmakers’ Co-op first screening of their own films, at Forest City Gallery, London, Ontario - March 22, 1985. L-R: Peter Rist, Kathy Stuart, Sandra Green, 
Paul Barrett, Kathryn Baldock, Will Evanson, Lee Cassar, Jan MacDonald, Moira Holmes, Ed Matthews, Terri Dans, Sam Zero, Ford Evans, and Chris Gehman. 
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LIFT Annual Members Meeting at Suite 405, 345 Adelaide St. W., Toronto - April 29, 1985. L-R, Front: Colin Brunton, Caroline Wuschke (staff, Co-ordinator), 
Bruce McDonald (Treasurer), Paul Vella, Adrienne Mitchell, Linda Outcalt, Ray Lorenz, and Keith Dunnet. L-R, Rear: Stan Mishkin, Maureen Judge, Wendy 
Shaver, Keith Hlady (President), Michelle Sirois, Bay Weyman (Vice President), unknown, Doug Stevens, Rob Shoub (seated), James Weyman (Secretary), 
Jeff Steinberg, and unknown (seated). 
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The Available Light Film/Media Collective at one of their screenings at Club SAW, Arts Court, 67 Nicholas St., Ottawa - May 12, 2001. L-R, Rear: 
Jason St-Laurent, Phil Rose, James Missen, and Dan Gainsford. L-R, Front: Carol Breton and Penny McCann. 


The third (and last) annual Ottawa Super 8 Film Festival at Gallery 101, 319 Lisgar St., Ottawa - July 19, 1996. L-R: Ernie Gibbs, Tim Dallett (from 
Available Light Film/Media Collective), Alyosha Derry, Carl Stewart, Maria Y. Shin, lva Olah, and Kinga Araya. 
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Marnie Parrell and Linda Feesey sharing their recent “regular” 8mm films with each other at the Sigmund Samuel Audio-Visual Library, University of Toronto — February 3, 1990. 
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Petra Chevrier with her unique creation - a Nizo “regular” 8mm film projector customized with a Xenon lamp and 2,000 ft. reels, 
at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave, Toronto - July 4, 1993. 


Peggy Anne Berton's Beat Super 8 Soliloquies with DJ Richard Vermeulen at the Cameron House, 408 Queen St. W., Toronto - January 25, 2000. 
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“Token and Taboo” Toronto super 8 filmmakers at their screening at Hall Walls, 700 Main St, Buffalo, New York - November 30, 1991. L-R: Nadia Sistonen, Meg 
Edwards, Rene Broussard (Hall Walls Curator), Svetlana Lilova, Mike Hasik, Wendy Hammacott, Marnie Parrell, Liz Czach, Kika Thorne, and John McCullough. 


“Global Super 8 Day” screening at Squeaky Wheel Media Resources, 175 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, New York - January 8, 2000. 
L-R: Kelly Spivey, Christie Gorman, Ghen Dennis (Program Director), Stephanie Gray, and Pam Swarts. 
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Launch of Toronto filmzine Moving Picture Views #4 with a multi-projector (super 8 and 16mm) film and music performance by film jammers “245,” 
at Rancho Relaxo, 300 College St., Toronto - May 30, 1999. L-R: Peaches, Kara Blake, Stacey DeWolfe, Malcolm Fraser, and Christian Moreton. 
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Martha Colburn with Toronto friends at her solo screening at the 3" annual Splice This! Super 8 Film Festival, at Barcode, 
549 College St, Toronto - June 25, 2000. L-R: Andre Tremblay, Zoe Lawlor Hill, Mary-Theresa Lawlor, and Martha. 
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Jürgen Reble from Germany showing his super 8 projector after his Pleasure Dome performance at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave., Toronto - October 16, 1991. 


Pleasure Dome presents Abigail Child from New York City at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave., Toronto - April 21, 1995. L-R: Liz Czach, Abigail, 
Andrew James Paterson, and Tom Taylor. 


Pleasure Dome presents 16mm films by Martin Arnold from Austria at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - February 13, 2000. L-R: Martin Heath, 
Carolynne Hew, Chris Gehman, Martin, Andrew James Paterson, Tom Taylor, Karyn Sandlos, and Mike Hoolboom. 


Pleasure Dome presents the Opium Den film collective from New York City at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave., Toronto - November 19, 1993. 
L-R: Peggy Ahwesh, Jennifer Montgomery, and Eve Heller. 


Phil Hoffman with Finnish filmmakers Mikko Maasalo, Sami van Ingen, Denise Ziegler, and Juha van Ingen from the Helsinki Film Workshop, serving 
potatoes, herring, and vodka after their Pleasure Dome screening at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave, Toronto - August 14, 1992. 
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Carl Brown and his sound composer John Kamevaar, at Pleasure Dome's presentation of Carl's film Air Cries, "Empty Water” (1993) at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto - October 22, 1993. 
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Pleasure Dome and the Images Festival present films by Wrik Mead (second from right) with collaborators John McLachlin, Isabelle Rousset, and 
Stephen Marshall at Factory Theatre, 125 Bathurst St., Toronto - April 18, 1997. 
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Public Access and the Art Gallery of Ontario present the Magick Lantern Cycle by Kenneth Anger from USA at CineCycle, 317 Spadina Ave., Toronto - April 10, 1992. 
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Ellie Epp rehearsing her film performance for Pleasure Dome with projectionist Hans Burgschmidt at the Euclid Theatre, 394 Euclid Ave., Toronto - February 3, 1990. 


Penelope Buitenhuis screening at the Euclid Theatre, 394 Euclid Ave., Toronto - January 11, 1990. 
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Alan Zweig with his bike at Neurotica Records, 642B Queen St. W., Toronto - July 19, 2001. 
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The Images Festival Programming Panel with Images Festival curators at the Euclid Theatre, 394 Euclid Ave., Toronto - May 7, 1989. L-R: Ihor Holubizky, 
Tom Waugh, Cameron Bailey (moderator), Frances Leeming, Sara Diamond, and Peggy Gale. 


The Images Festival's 25th anniversary screening and panel discussion at 204 Spadina Ave., Toronto - April 19, 2012. L-R: Richard Fung, Marc Glassman, 
Janine Marchessault, Vera Frenkel, Kim Tomezak, and Scott Miller Berry. 
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The Images Festival keynote speaker Scott MacDonald delivering his paper "It's a Service Occupation, Really,” in front of film weavings by Richard Kerr, 
at Innis Town Hall, 2 Sussex Ave., Toronto - April 14, 2001. 


Richard Kerr, Lorne Marin, and Phil Hoffman at the Images Festival, at Innis Town Hall, 2 Sussex Ave., Toronto - April 14, 2001. 


Pleasure Dome presents films by John Kneller (centre) and Jeffrey Paull (right) curated by Mike Hoolboom (left) at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - February 7, 1997. 


Local films curated by filmmaker Steve Sanguedolce at Made in Canada Artist Collective, 197 Spadina Ave., Toronto - September 28, 1996. 
L-R, Front: unknown, Louise LeBeau, Kika Thorne, Mike Hoolboom, Cara Morton, Heather Raymont, and Carolynne Hew. L-R, Back: unknown, 
Gary Popovich, Steve, unknown, unknown, unknown, and unknown. 


The Loop Collective and the School of Image Arts present films and videos by Richard Kerr from Montréal, with Loop member, projectionist and 
filmmaker Izabella Pruska-Oldenhof at the School of Image Arts, Ryerson University, 122 Bond St., Toronto - March 9, 2006. 


Prairie filmmaker and programmer Alex Rogalski visiting the film department at Concordia University, Montréal - October 5, 2005. 
L-R: Professors Dave Douglas, Peter Rist, and Richard Kerr; student Brett Kashmere, and Alex. 
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Independent Imaging Retreat (“Film Farm”) 10* Anniversary party and screening - August 7, 2004. 


Pleasure Dome presents Jennifer Reeves from San Diego with Toronto collaborators, at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - July 24, 1998. 
L-R: Deirdre Logue, Sarah Lightbody, Veronica DiSanto, Carolynne Hew (above), Jennifer, Phil Hoffman, and Sarah Abbott. 
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Helen Hill and Becka Barker with sign painted by Helen Bredin for their outdoor super 8 screening held September 1, 2000 on Halifax Commons - 
September 17, 2000. 
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Helen Hill at her frequent workplace in Halifax - the animation room, Atlantic Filmmakers Cooperative, CBC Radio Building, 5600 Sackville St. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia - September 14, 2000. 


Michele Stanley's “Drawing on Film” activity for Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) for “Do-It-Yourself Weekend” at Harbourfront 
Centre, 235 Queen's Quay W., Toronto - February 26, 2006. 


Chris Gehman at the animation stand at Ryerson University, Film and Photography 
Building, 122 Bond St, Toronto - March 26, 1993. 
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Pierre Hébert performing his live 16mm scratch animation on a film loop for the 18th annual Rendez-vous du cinéma québécois in the cafe at the 
Cinémathèque québécoise, 335 Boul de Maisonneuve E., Montréal - February 25, 2000. 


Stephanie Comilang s overhead projector performance To a Million More at 
CineCycle, 129 Spadina St., Toronto - March 27, 2004. 
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Projectionist Alexi Manis at the first annual Parkdale Rehab 
Film and Video Showcase at Gallery 1313, 1313 Queen St. W., 
Toronto - June 24, 1999. 


First annual Parkdale Rehab Film and Video Showcase at Gallery 1313, 1313 Queen St. W., Toronto - June 24, 1999. L-R, Standing: Roberto Ariganello, 
Christina Zeidler, Janine Fung, Freddy Nyiti, Michelle Mohabeer, and Hussain Amarshi. L-R, Crouching: Alexi Manis and Roxanne Chee. 
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Party after Naomi Uman’s aluCine Latin Film and Video Festival screening, at Jorge Lozano's apartment and the aluCine Office, 90 Oxford St, 
Toronto - November 14, 2003. L-R: Naomi, Jorge, Caroline Rivas, Juana Awad, and Jinhan Ko. 


Jesse Lerner and Naomi Uman from USA visiting Martin Heath (centre) at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto, after their screening at the Art 
Gallery of Ontario - February 10, 2005. 
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Marie Losier and Brian L. Frye from New York City with their 16mm films for their screening presented by Pleasure Dome at CineCycle, 
129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - December 3, 2004. L-R: John Creson, Martin Heath, Marie, Janet Attard, Brian, and Adam Rosen. 
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Toronto's “alternative projectionists” inspecting prints for the Toronto International Film Festival at 90 Harbour St, Toronto - September 13, 2001. 


L-R: Martin Heath, Kate MacKay, Alexi Manis, and Andre Gravelle. 


Lee Krist (right) from USA, artist-in-residence at Liaison of Independent Filmmakers 
of Toronto (LIFT), viewing his film rushes at Jackman Hall, Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 
Dundas St. W., Toronto with the help of projectionists Kate MacKay and Alexi Manis 
after a Cinematheque Ontario screening of Paul Strand's films - March 24, 2004. 
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Cinematheque Ontario and the Images Festival present films by Peter Tscherkassky 
from Austria with projectionist Alexi Manis in the booth at Jackman Hall, Art Gallery 
of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - April 10, 2002. 


Robert Kennedy at his first solo screening, at Cinematheque Ontario, Kinnear Education Theatre, Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - March 12, 1997. 
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Jonas Mekas from New York City at his screening at Jackman Hall, Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - March 27, 1994. 
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Flo and Ken Jacobs from New York City with Ken's “Nervous System” apparatus at the Cinematheque Ontario, Jackman Hall, Art Gallery of Ontario, 
317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - May 17, 1992. 


Paul Winkler from Australia with his moving mattes from his in-camera "Matte Box Image Shifter,” 
at Jackman Hall, Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - May 19, 1988. 
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Carrick Saunders at his Optimage Film Lab in his house, Roxboro, Québec - November 26, 1986. 
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Joost Rekveld from Rotterdam with his Installation #19 as part of Pleasure Dome: 
“Live Improvisation Cinema” weekend at the Latvian House, 491 College St., Toronto 
- February 19, 2000. 


Luis A. Recoder from San Francisco with his bi-packed 16mm film projections, Figural Disfigurations: Folding Back on Itself, as part of Pleasure Dome's 
“Live Improvisation Cinema” weekend at the Latvian House, 491 College St, Toronto - February 19, 2000. 
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Barbara Sternberg with a 16mm film loop installation for her and Rae Davis’ exhibition “Surge” from September 14 to October 29, 2000 at the 
Koffler Gallery, 4588 Bathurst St., Toronto - October 13, 2000. 
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Wyn Geleynse with his 16mm installations at The Power Plant Contemporary Art Gallery, 231 Queens Quay W., Toronto - April 28, 1996. 
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Steve Topping from Montréal with his rotating super 8 film projector installation for the 7* annual Splice This! Super 8 Festival, at the Gladstone Hotel, 
1214 Queen St. W., Toronto - June 18, 2004. 


Zoe Beloff from USA with her vintage hand-cranked film projector installation for 
the Images Festival, at Gallery TPW, 56 Ossington Ave., Toronto - April 9, 2005. 
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Blaine Speigel with Ross Speigel “photo busking” and “film busking” outside 348 Queen St. W., Toronto, during the Contact Photography 
and North by Northeast (NXNE) festivals - June 12, 1999. 


Phillip Barker at a screening of his films presented by York University Faculty of Fine Arts, Department of Film, at Nat Taylor Cinema, York University, Toronto. 
Phillip is displaying his panorama photo made as a background for Atom Egoyan's production of Salome at the Canadian Opera Company - March 13, 2008. 
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Martin Heath ranting at his Microcinefest at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave, Toronto, 
concurrent with the Toronto International Film Festival (TIFF) - September 9, 2008. 


Films and videos by Istvan Kantor (right) with live music by John Henry Nyenhuis (left) at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - May 23, 1996. 
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Ron Gi and Roy Pelletier at Letters Bookstore, 452 Queen St. W., Toronto, for the premiere of Ron's super 8 film Taste (1987, shot by John Porter) - November 27, 1987. 


Pleasure Dome presents Bruce LaBruce introducing his feature Super 8 1/2 (1994) at the Metro Theatre, 677 Bloor St. W., Toronto - April 1, 1994. 
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Pleasure Dome presents films and performance by Christina Zeidler and Allyson Mitchell at their “Freeshow Seymour” film performance in 
the ballroom at the Gladstone Hotel, 1214 Queen St. W., Toronto - October 25, 2003. 


Rob Cruickshank and George Van Bussel showing films at their monthly “Movie Nite” in the Stardust Lounge, Drake Hotel, 1150 Queen St. W., 
Toronto - February 22, 2001. 


The Hart House Film Board's annual “Fall Introductory Screening” and film loops party outdoors in the Quadrangle at Hart House, University of Toronto 
- September 21, 2007. L-R: David Eng, Rick Palidwor (co-ordinator), and Timothy Rothwell. 


Rick Palidwor and Mitch Perkins showing their custom film format “super-duper super 8” feature film Sleep Always (2002) at the Hart House Theatre, 
University of Toronto - February 28, 2003. 


John Kneller's front porch screening for trick-or-treaters coming to his house in Toronto on Halloween - October 31, 2004. 


Byron Black from Vancouver performing with a pumpkin carved by Sharon Cook, at 
The Funnel, 507 King St. E., Toronto on Halloween - October 31, 1986. 
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Herwig Gayer’s film installation Self Portrait in the front window of his house, 211 Spadina Rd., Toronto, for Round-Up Festival - June 13, 1992. 
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Pleasure Dome, Goethe-Institut Toronto, and Cinematheque Ontario present films by Jim Jennings (right) from USA, curated by filmmaker 
Karl Kels (left) from Germany at the Kinowelt Hall, Goethe-Institut, 163 King St. W., Toronto - March 2, 2006. 


German super 8 filmmakers Stefan Möckel and Michael Brynntrup at Stuttgart Filmwinter Festival, Germany - January 21, 2009. 
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Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) presents super 8 films by their artist-in-residence Dagie Brundert from Germany, at CineCycle, 
129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - May 30, 2012. 


Lisa Marr, Chris Kennedy, and Scott Miller Berry at the Images Festival, at the Cameron House, 408 Queen St. W., Toronto - April 13, 2005. 


Stacey Case’s (right) Mad Monster Party/Short Film Freak Out screening with projectionist Steve Fenton (left) at the Cameron House, 408 Queen St. W., 
Toronto - November 24, 1999. 


Amanda Dawn Christie from New Brunswick with her multiple-projection performance Love Songs for Lost Endings at the8fest, at the Trash Palace Theatre, 
89B Niagara Ave., Toronto - January 29, 2012. 


Pleasure Dome presents Roger Beebe's multi-projection performance Films for One to Eight Projectors at the Trash Palace Theatre, 89B Niagara Ave, 
Toronto - October 29, 2011. 


Nathaniel Dorsky from San Francisco signing a copy of his book Devotional Cinema for filmmaker Eve Heller after giving a book reading 
and showing his 16mm films at Cinematheque Ontario, Jackman Hall, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - March 30, 2005. 


Howard Manz attended more screenings in Toronto than anyone (including some experimental) and usually was the first in line, such as here 
at the Cinematheque Ontario, Jackman Hall, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto. 
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John Porter and Jaap Pieters from Amsterdam, at Chris Kennedy's house in 2011 to be interviewed by Chris for his book 8 Affinities: Jaap Pieters & John Porter, 
published in 2015. (Photo by Chris Kennedy.) 
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John Porter’s Digital Photography 
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Top Row (L-R): 

Pleasure Dome and Art Spin present an outdoor screening of the 
premiere of Leslie Supnet's new 16mm film shown on a bicycle-powered 
projector created by Martin Heath and Petra Chevrier (absent) at Clay 
and Paper Theatre, 35 Strachan Ave., Toronto - June 18, 2015. 


Leslie Supnet and Eva Kolcze’s “Drawing on Film” activity for Liaison 
of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) at “Big on Bloor” street 
festival outside of Mercer Union, 1286 Bloor St. W., Toronto - August 
23, 2014. 


Middle Row (L-R): 

Film collector Terry Lagler's 7* annual Backyard Theatre, an outdoor 
screening of “found” super 8 and 16mm films at his house in Whitby, 
Ontario - July 4, 2015. 


Robert Todd from USA with his 16mm double projection (with live 
music by Tim Hecker) as part of the Images Festival, at St. Anne: 
Anglican Church, 270 Gladstone Ave., Toronto - April 11, 2013. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 

Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) presents Richard 
Tuohy from Australia showing his recent 16mm films including double 
projection at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - March 27, 2013. 


Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) artist-in-residence 
Mary Stark from the UK (and CineCycle's Martin Heath) with her 
multi-projector installation performance at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto - September 24, 2014. 
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Top Row (L-R): 

John Price's 35mm/super 8 double projection for “Box Salon” at The 
Rivoli, 334 Queen St. W., Toronto - June 8, 2014. 


Zo& Heyn-Jones co-presenting (with Eva Kolcze, not pictured) a 
screening of super 8 and 16mm films shot and hand-processed by 
participants in their annual film residency at Gibraltar Point, 443 
Lakeshore Ave., Toronto Island - June 5, 2015. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 

Kate MacKay, projectionist and co-programmer of Early Monthly 
Segments, in the Ballroom of the Gladstone Hotel, 1214 Queen St. W., 
Toronto - October 20, 2014. 


Artist-in-residence Kate Ewald finishing her animation at Liaison of 
Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT), 1137 Dupont St., Toronto 
- March 20, 2014. 
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Top Row (L-R): 

Steven Woloshen from Montréal in the booth at CineCycle, 129 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto, after a Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto 
(LIFT) screening of his work - August 15, 2014. 


Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) artists-in-residence 
Anja Dornieden and Juan David Gonzälez Monroy from Berlin showing 
their 16mm triple projection at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto 
- March 11, 2014. 
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Bottom Row (L-R): 

Adam Rosen and John Creson introducing CineCycle's third “From the 
Vault” screening at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - March 3, 
2013. 


Jodie Mack (right) from USA, with programmer Kate MacKay presenting 
Jodie's film performance Dusty Stacks of Mom: The Poster Project (2013) 
at the Images Festival, at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., Toronto - April 
19, 2013. 
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Top Row (L-R): 

London, Ontario filmmaker Sebastian Di Trolio selling his experimental 
film buttons with film stills and photos of artists, at Pleasure Dome's 
screening of Sami van Ingen's work at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave, 
Toronto — February 16, 2013. 


Toronto artists Philip Hoffman, Andrew James Paterson, and Francesco 
Gagliardi with programmer Clint Enns after a screening of their films and 
videos at Videofag, 187 Augusta Ave., Toronto - November 13, 2013. 


Middle Row (L-R): 

James Gillespie showing his work, including the first public projection of 
UltraPans, at the8fest, at the Polish Combatants’ Hall (SPK), 206 Beverley 
St, Toronto - January 26, 2014. 


Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) display table 
with Karl Reinsalu and Lianna Hillerup at “Camerama” Camera Show 
at Toronto Don Valley Hotel, 1250 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto - January 
27, 2013. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 

Early Monthly Segments presenting Keith Lock's Everything Everywhere 
Again Alive (1974) and a 16mm short by Oliver Bancroft (visiting from 
London, UK) at the Gladstone Hotel, 1214 Queen St. W., Toronto - 
August 24, 2015. 

L-R: Oliver and Keith; EMS' Kate MacKay, Scott Miller Berry, and Chris 
Kennedy. 


Artist-in-residence Dirk de Bruyn from Australia with his 16mm multiple 
projection assisted by filmmaker Pedro Ferreira from Poland at Liaison of 
Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT), 1137 Dupont St., Toronto 
- November 2, 2014. 
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Top Row (L-R): 

Takahiko limura with his early 16mm films (1962-1989) for Early Monthly 
Segments at the Gladstone Hotel, 1214 Queen St. W., Toronto - 
September 30, 2013. 


Sandra Meigs from Victoria, BC screening her 16mm and super 8 films 
at Early Monthly Segments at the Gladstone Hotel, 1214 Queen St. W., 
Toronto - February 17, 2014. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 
David Anderson at home editing his super 8 film Liberty Street (1979- 
2015) for the 2015 the8fest - October 28, 2014. 


Annual the8fest projectionist Fred Spek ganging the 2013 super 8 films 
at Trinity Square Video, 401 Richmond St. W., Toronto - January 24, 
2013. 


PAGE 125 Top Row (L-R): 

Stephen Broomer and Kate Russell showing 16mm films by Marie 
Menken at the Modern Literature and Culture Research Centre, 
Ryerson University, 111 Gerrard St. E., Toronto - April 23, 2014. 


Izabella Pruska-Oldenhof and her students at their art exhibition and 
screening of rare 16mm films by Toronto Filmmakers (1965-1972), at 


School of Image Arts, Ryerson University, 122 Bond St., Toronto - May 
4, 2015. L-R: Chelsea Keen, Alex Jokinen, TJ Alston, and Izabella. 


Middle Row (L-R): 

Just the white light of a 16mm projector on programmers Stacey Case, 
Dan Lovranski (“The Mouth”), and Jonathan Culp after the last film 
shown at the Trash Palace Theatre, 89B Niagara St, Toronto - May 31, 2014. 


Dan Lovranski (“The Mouth”) running the concession stand at the Trash 
Palace Theatre, 89B Niagara St., Toronto - August 24, 2012. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 

Vienna's Björn Kämmerer with his rotating 16mm projector installation 8, 
part of the Images Festival, at Unpack Studio, 11 Willison Sq., Toronto 
- April 18, 2013. 


Charlie Egleston setting up his projector performance for “Sweet Magic 
London” at 637 Dundas St., London, Ontario - August 29, 2012. 


PAGE 126 Top Row (L-R): 
Toronto filmmaker Nicholas Kovats with his Photo-Sonics hand-held 
70mm camera with connected 16mm camera - April 27, 2013. 


Filmmaker Suzanne Naughton with a 1969 Arri Film Processor in the 
Motion Picture Lab where she works, the only University in-house film 
lab in North America, at School of Image Arts, Ryerson University, 122 
Bond St. Toronto - November 21, 2013. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 

Regional Support Networks Clint Enns and Leslie Supnet with program- 
mer and filmmaker Amber Christensen who presented work from Sas- 
katchewan at Videofag, 187 Augusta Ave, Toronto - June 28, 2014. 


Christina Battle and Adän De La Garza of Nothing to See Here present- 
ing work from Denver for Regional Support Network at Videofag, 187 
Augusta Ave., Toronto - March 24, 2015. 


PAGE 127 Top Row (L-R): 

Sylvain Chaussée and Adrian Cook performing Zephyr, a multiple 16mm 
projector performance piece with live sound, at Niagara Custom Film 
Lab, 182A St. Helens Ave., Toronto - October 18, 2014. 


Jonathan Culp projecting twenty-five different super 8 loops (which he 
loaded himself into cartridges) on three cartridge-loaded Technicolor 
projectors during a Wavelength Music Arts Project presentation at 
the8fest, at the Polish Combatants’ Hall (SPK), 206 Beverley St., 
Toronto - January 31, 2015. 


Middle Row (L-R): 

Nanook of the North (1922) with live sound by throat singer Tanya Tagaq, 
outdoors at the Luminato Festival, David Pecaut Square, 55 John St, 
Toronto - June 10, 2014. 


Toronto filmmaker Christine Lucy Latimer with her film and video installa- 
tions at the Robert McLaughlin Gallery, 72 Queen St., Oshawa, Ontario 
- June 6, 2014. 
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Bottom Row (L-R): 

Mike Maryniuk from Winnipeg showing his 16mm and super 8 films, and 
videos, in a retrospective screening at the Toronto Animated Image 
Society (TAIS), 1411 Dufferin St., Toronto - February 28, 2015. 


Toronto animator Madi Piller in her new studio next to the Toronto 
Animated Image Society CT AIS), 1411 Dufferin St., Toronto - June 20, 
2014. 
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Top Row (L-R): 

Gabe Klinger, Chris Kennedy, and James Benning after The Free Screen 
presented Klinger's documentary Double Play: James Benning and Richard 
Linklater (2013) and a 16mm film by Benning - August 23, 2014. 


Ben Donoghues last day as Executive Director at Liaison of Independent 
Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) with new Executive Director Chris 
Kennedy at the LIFT office, 1137 Dupont St., Toronto - January 21, 2013. 


Middle Row (L-R): 

Daichi Saito and his Elmo GS-1200 Xenon super 8 projector, projecting 
John Porter's films, at the Cinémathèque québécoise, 335 Boul de 
Maisonneuve E., Montréal, Quebec - March 21, 2013. 


Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto (LIFT) artist-in-residence 
Claudio Caldini from Buenos Aires ready to perform his super 8 triple 
projection Fantasmas Cromáticos presented by aluCine Latin Film and 
Media Arts Festival, at Jackman Hall, Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas 
St. W., Toronto - April 3, 2015. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 

The Innis Film Society (1985-1993) Reunion, with a screening of 
classic experimental films on 16mm and 35mm, at Innis Town Hall, 2 
Sussex Ave., Toronto - March 28, 2014. L-R, Rear: Enrico Vicentini, Amy 
Bodman, Thom Olsen, Lisa Godfrey, Jim Shedden, Tracy Jenkins, 
David Morris, R. Bruce Elder, Kathy Elder, Susan Oxtoby, Carla 
MacDonald, and Bart Testa. L-R, Front: Martha Davis, Paul Della Penna, 
Kate MacKay, Michael Zryd, and Alexa-Frances Shaw. 


After the Centre for Experimental Art and Communication (CEAC) 
symposium at the Art Gallery of York University (AGYU) - November 
12, 2014. L-R: Diane Boadway, Dot Tuer, John Faichney, Clint Enns, 
Peter Dudar, Lily Eng, and Bruce Eves. 
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Top Row (L-R): 

The Free Screen’s Chris Kennedy with Jeremy Rigsby and Oona Mosna 
presenting films and videos from the Media City Film Festival (Windsor, 
Ontario) at the TIFF Bell Lightbox, 350 King St. W., Toronto - June 12, 
2014. 


Barbara Hammer at her six-screening retrospective at the TIFF Bell 
Lightbox, 350 King St. W., Toronto - April 6, 2013. 


Bottom Row (L-R): 

Toronto International Film Festivals (TIFF) “Wavelengths” series 
Associate Programmer Eli Horwatt with René Frölke from Berlin to 
present Frólke's film Le beau danger (2014) at Jackman Hall, Art Gallery 
of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto - September 10, 2014. 


Martin Heath with his film collection at CineCycle, 129 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto - March 3, 2014. 


John Porter “film busking” onto his floating screen on the pond at Harbourfront Centre as part of the “Great 
Lakes” exhibit at York Quay Gallery, 235 Queen's Quay W., Toronto - July 27, 2001. (Photo by Blaine Speigel.) 


John Porter has been a filmmaker, performer, photographer, and writer in Toronto since 1968. He has made over 300 films, 
mostly super 8, performed over 100 solo shows internationally, and has been declared “the king of super 8.” In 1978, after 
becoming involved with artist-run culture, Porter began documenting the various Toronto cinescenes. Since that time Porter 
has documented other cinescenes and has tallied over 1,000 subjects in his collection. 


Using film as a visual art like painting, many of Porter's short films are silent, made in series (Condensed Rituals, 
Personal Documentaries, Camera Dances, and Projector Dances, among others), and shown only in originals (no copies). 
Porter often performs live in the audience, in front of the screen, or while hand-holding the small projector for “surround 
super 8” in galleries and for projecting onto passing people and vehicles while “film busking” on the street at night. His films 
are dynamic, humorous, and revealing, and enjoyed by people of all ages. 
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Publisher 

the8fest is a unique Toronto-based film festival that presents all forms of small-gauge film: 8mm, super 8, and 9.5mm, as 
well as works in installation, loops, and “proto-cinema devices” like zoetropes. the8fest is committed to keeping the exhibition of 
small-gauge film a viable presentation medium. The inaugural festival was held in February 2008 and the8fest has continued 
annually since that time. 


Editor 

Clint Enns is a video artist and filmmaker living in Toronto, Ontario. His work primarily deals with moving images created with 
broken and/or outdated technologies. His work has shown both nationally and internationally at festivals, alternative spaces, 
and microcinemas. 


He has a Master's degree in mathematics from the University of Manitoba, and has recently received a Master's degree in 
cinema and media from York University, where he is currently pursuing a PhD. His writings and interviews have appeared in 
Leonardo, Millennium Film Journal, Incite! Journal of Experimental Media, and Spectacular Optical. 


Designer 

Leslie Supnet is a Winnipeg-based moving image artist. Supnet utilizes animation, found media, lo-fi, and experimental 
practices to create documents of her personal vision. Her work has screened at microcinemas, galleries, and film festivals such 
as Oberhausen International Short Film Festival, Toronto International Film Festival, Images Festival, Antimatter, Melbourne 
International Animation Festival, VIDEOEX, and various others. 


Writers 

Scott MacDonald is Professor of Film History at Hamilton College in Clinton, New York. His many books include 
A Critical Cinema: Interviews with Independent Filmmakers (now in five volumes); Avant-Doc: Intersections of Documentary 
and Avant-Garde Cinema; and American Ethnographic Film and Personal Documentary: The Cambridge Turn. In 2011 he was 
named an Academy Film Scholar by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


Based in Montreal, Nicole Gingras is a researcher, independent curator, and author. The exhibitions and programs she has 
curated and the publications under her direction as well as the seminars she has lead, deal with such notions as time, the 
creative process, traces, and memory. She has extensively written on the moving image, photography, as well as sound and 
kinetic art. 


Tess Takahashi is an independent scholar and a member of the editorial collective of Camera Obscura: Feminism, Culture, 
and Media Studies. Her writing has appeared there, as well as in Animation: An Interdisciplinary Journal, Cinema Journal, and 
Millennium Film Journal. She is currently working on a book entitled Impure Film: Medium Specificity and Intermediality in the 
North American Avant-Garde (1968-2008). 


Dot Tuer is a writer and cultural historian whose research focuses on Canadian and Latin American art ofthe contemporary and 
modern periods with a speciality in new media, photography, and performance. Tuer holds a PhD in Latin American history 
from the University of Toronto and is Professor of Art History and Humanities at OCAD University, where she has served as 
the Acting Dean of Liberal Studies, Chair of CRCP, the undergraduate program in curatorial and critical studies, and Director 
of the Graduate Program in Curatorial and Critical Practices. Tuer is widely published in art magazines, peer-reviewed 
journals, and book anthologies. A collection of her essays on art, Mining the Media Archive, was published in 2005. 


Copy Editors 
Cameron Moneo is a PhD student in cinema and media studies at York University, Toronto. His doctoral work examines the 
critical and productive roles humour has played in experimental film and video. 


Andrew James Paterson works as a coordinator for the8fest and is an interdisciplinary artist working with performance, video 


and film, musical composition, and both critical and fiction writing. In 2005, Paterson was the editor of Grammar & Not-Grammar, 
an anthology of scripts and essays by media-artist Gary Kibbins, published by YYZ Artists’ Outlet. 
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